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CLARENDON. 


CHAPTER I. 

We left the villain Rudd, to all appearance, 
dead in the thieves’ den at Dover, from which 
Herbert, as we have seen, so providentially escaped. 
Alarmed by the uproar, the old bloated landlady 
had hurried upstairs, accompanied by a trusty 
emissary, with a huge patch over one eye, and a 
broken nose, whom she designated by the name 
of Black Dick; and who no sooner saw the pros¬ 
trate, and, apparently, lifeless form of Rudd, than 
he immediately raised it into a sitting posture, and 
then, with more rapidity than gentleness, untied 
his neckerchief, tore open his coat, and threw 
a quantity of cold water upon his face. This 
treatment saved the rascal’s life j and in a short 
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time, Rudd opened his eyes and gasped for 
breath. 

“ What cheer, messmate ? you were as near as 
maybe slipping stays, and setting off on a voyage 
for Dead man’s Sound,” growled Black Dick, with 
a gruff laugh. “ Mother Punshon, if the poor 
sinner had a drop o’ gin, he might stand a better 
chance.” 

“ Ay ! and who’s to pay me for that ? ” mut-. 
tered the old hag, surlily, as she glanced disdain¬ 
fully at the miserable attire Rudd wore. 

“ I can,” whispered Rudd, haughtily. 

“ Oh, then I’ve no objection at all,” rejoined 
the hostess, more graciously, as she strode towards 
the door. “ I will send it in a moment.” 

“ Send two,” said Rudd, in a louder voice; “ I 
owe this good fellow one.” 

“ And mind they be full glasses, mother,” cried 
Black Dick, as a parting hint. “ Can you stand, 
my hearty ? ” 

“ I’ll try, at any rate,” said Rudd, staggering 
to his feet. “ Where is the other man and the 
boy ? ” 
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“ Par enough off by this. I’ll warrant,” 
rejoined his companion, significantly. “ Why, 
didn’t he attempt to throttle you ? ” 

“ Hell’s curses on him! he did,” growled Rudd, 
fiercely. “ He caught me at an advantage, or he 
never could have done it; but I’ll pay him off 
tenfold, yet. But the boy! the boy! oh, I 
wouldn’t have lost him to have found a fortune.” 

“ Your son, maybe?” 

“ No matter what he was,” retorted the other, 
scowling; “ and at such a time, too ! ” 

He threw himself at full length down upon the 
bed, and lay in moody silence until the liquor 
arrived, carried by a dirty slipshod girl, who leered 
on Black Dick most impudently as she gave him 
his share. 

“ Mistress said it would be paid for,” she said, 
eyeing Rudd with a cold, keen eye. 

Rudd threw her a shilling. “ Pay her, and 
keep the change,” he said; and, drinking the 
burning liquid off at a draught, he raised himself 
up and began to think again. 

The other man, in the meanwhile, w as eyeing 
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him with furtive interest from beneath his shaggy 
brows. He was of a very swarth complexion, and 
had shaggy black hair and bushy whiskers, which 
met under his throat, and, added to a pair of 
piercing black eyes, and something lawless and 
daring in his manner, gave him a very formidable 
and cut-throat appearance. 

“ You’ve been on the road, neighbour, if I’m 
not very much mistaken,” said he, after a long 
pause. 

• Rudd started, and eyed him keenly for a full 
minute or more before he replied. 

“ What makes you think that ? ” he inquired, 
at last, with a laugh. 

“ Oh, one can tell that at a glance. The 
Freemen’ never carry themselves like other 
people. Your poor tramp, for instance, is a 
very different fellow from a jolly pad or a 
jarvie.” 

“ And so you think I am not a tramp, eh ? ” 
continued Rudd, surveying him with renewed 
interest. 

“ I’m certain on’t, for I’ve been one myself; I 
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know the-tricks of the trade. D’ye want a help¬ 
ing hand?” 

“ Perhaps I do. Which road have yon travelled, 
friend?” 

“ Oh, I generally took the north circuit, from 
York to Newcastle; but I got into trouble at the 
latter place a year or so ago, and hav’n’t ventured 
into my old haunts since. I know this beat very 
well; and if you choose to let each go halves—” 

“ Could you get a disguise if I found the money 
for it?” 

“ Easily: I know a shop where they sell all 
those kind of things, and could pick you up almost 
any thing you wanted.” 

“ I would like a countryman’s dress, for it would 
excite least attention down in the part we are 
going to. But we’ll talk more about the matter 
in the morning. What’s your name, friend ? ” 

“ Dick Bayles is my real name; but I get Black 
Dick generally, I’m so very black,” and he laughed. 
“ That’s an ugly scar you’ve got on your cheek.” 

Rudd winced, and said, in a tone of concentrated 
rage, “ Yes, I got that in a hand-to-hand fight 
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with a foster-brother of mine, called Dalton. I was 
as pretty a man of my inches as you could see 
before that-” 

“ But you paid him off for it, didn’t you ? ” 
demanded Bayles, eagerly. 

“ I will do so one of these days, I hope,” re¬ 
joined the other, savagely : “ yes, I promise him, 
when next we meet, that I shall have a reckoning 
for that and a few more injuries besides.” 

“ Do you know where he is now ? ” inquired 
Bayles, as he leisurely undressed himself, whilst 
Rudd sat on his bed, apparently determined to 
save himself the trouble of such an act. 

“ In Paris.” 

“ Bosh ! that’s a long way off, pal.” 

“ It is : I was going there with the boy, but 
now it’s useless.” 

“ Then why not search for the lad: he can’t 
have run far already, one would think.” 

Rudd foamed at the mouth with baffled rage. 
“ It is too late now,” he said, in a tone of despair. 

“ Had you been long in company with the 
rascal? ” 
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“ Only two or three days. Prom the first 
I mistrusted him, he was such a white-livered 
rascal, and showed such a sneaking kindness for 
the whelp. As long as I kept possession of the 
brat, I punished twenty people that I hated with 
all my heart. There was Dalton, and his brother, 
a man that was left guardian to him, and—but 
no matter! he has escaped from my clutches ; 
but woe be to him if he ever falls into them 
again! ” 

He then drew the bed-clothes about him, and 
presently pretended to be fast asleep. His com¬ 
panion was some time in undressing, and even 
after he had extinguished the candle, sat for half- 
an-liour or more on the stock of his bed, revolving 
in liis mind all that his new associate had told 
him. At length, he aroused himself, and crept 
stealthily into bed, and was soon asleep. 

Rudd moaned and muttered repeatedly during 
his slumber, which was evidently disturbed by 
some painful dreams. His companion, however, 
did not awake, for he was a very heavy sleeper, 
and when once fairly unconcious, it required no 
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slight disturbance to arouse Mm. Towards morn- 
ning Rudd awoke, with the perspiration streaming 
from every pore, although the night was chilly. 
His dreams had appalled even his stout heart, and 
for several minutes he vainly strove to remember 
where he was. At length, recollection returned. 
He sat up in bed, and listened to the calm, regular 
breathing of his companion. 

“ He must only be a new hand, or he could not 
sleep so soundly as that,” he thought, as his mind 
recurred to his own fearful visions, from which he 
was just aroused; and then he threw himself back 
again upon the bed, and, closing his eyes, attempted 
to sleep again. 

When his new confederate awoke, he was up 
and dressed. 

“ Hallo there! you make an early start, my 
good fellow,” was Bayles’s good-humoured saluta¬ 
tion, as he began to dress himself. “ How long 
have you been up ? ” 

“ Not long,” rejoined the other, sullenly; “ I 
didn’t rest well, and so got up, and put on my 
clothes: as soon as we have had some breakfast; 
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we will go to this shop you were speaking about, 
and choose a disguise.” 

" Ay, for you, if you like : I fancy I’m not well 
enough known down in the parts we’re going to, to 
need one.” 

“ All the better, if you are not; I wish I could 
say as much; however, if we only get something 
that will suit at the shop, I defy the devil himself 
to recognise me. You’re a slow dresser, Bayles.” 

“ Why, yes, I am rather: it’s a bit of my nature, 
I think,” said the other, laughing. 

Rudd did not reply, but began to pace the room 
with hasty strides, for he was beginning to get 
impatient; fortunately for Mr. Bayles, the latter 
soon completed his toilet, and then led the way 
down stairs to a little dark den, in which break¬ 
fast was already prepared for two. 

Coarse bread, broiled red herrings, and tea, 
were the staple of the meal. The close, confined 
dingy hole, for you could not call it a room, recked 
with the mingled smell of stale tobacco and the 
coarse rankness of the fish : the two men ate like 
famished wolves, and were waited upon by the 
B 3 
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sluttish Hebe who had brought them the liquor on 
the previous night. 

“ There was a man drowned last night, B&yles, 
on the Hard,” she said, in a cold, callous tone, as 
she brought in a reinforcement of the herrings. 
“ They’re going to sit upon him in an hour or so.” 

“A man! what kind of a man, Jess?” in¬ 
quired Bayles, carelessly, as he swallowed his 
tea. 

“ Oh, how should I know! they were carrying 
the corpse up stairs, abit ago; it quite gave me 
a turn.” 

“ You’re such a feeling hussey, Jess,” rejoined 
the man, with a sneering laugh. “ There hasn’t 
been any foul play, has there?” 

* “ I know nothing but what I’ve told you,” 
retorted the woman, with a toss of her slovenly 
head. “ They’ve laid it on the table up stairs in 
the billiard room till the jury comes, and you can 
go and look for yourself if you are curious.” 

“ Pshaw! I hate dead bodies,” growled Bayles, 
with a look of ineffable disgust. 

“ I should like to see it,” interposed Rudd, for 
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the first time looking up j “I like to see dead 
bodies.” 

Bayles^involuntarily retreated from him as he 
said this. 

“ I like to see how men have died,” continued 
Rudd, speaking in a quick, excited voice. “ One 
man goes out of the world as calmly as if he 
would waken again to-morrow morning, instead 
of having to lie and fester in some noisome grave ; 
another takes his last look of life like the sun in 
a tempest, with every feature distorted by a thou¬ 
sand horrible passions.” 

“ Suppose we go up and see this body—that is, 
you may; as I will stay outside, until you have 
seen all you wish—Come! ” 

“With all my heart!” rejoined Rudd, care¬ 
lessly ; “ let us pay the reckoning first, and then 
we needn’t return !” and he rang the bell. 

The bill was not a heavy one, and Rudd imme¬ 
diately discharged it; the woman looked hard at 
the sovereign he gave her, but its ring was true 
and sound; and she changed it without hesi¬ 
tation. 
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“ You aren’t a smasher, I hope ?” she said, 
eyeing him suspiciously. 

“No, no, mother!” retorted the man, with 
a smile. “ Come, let’s have a kiss, for luck! ” 

“ Get away with you, you impudent dog!— 
you ought to he ashamed to put on a poor lone 
woman in such a way!” was her response. 

Rudd got the kiss, and gave her a hug into the 
bargain, that might have squeezed the breath out 
of a bear, and then followed Baylcs into the pas¬ 
sage. As they gained the first landing on the 
staircase, the latter drew up, and in a whisper 
demanded— 

“ What, in the name of all that’s fortunate, 
induced you to kiss old, drunken, mother Punshon, 
in that way? surely, your taste doesn’t run on 
such cattle as that?” 

“ Why, you see, she asked me a very difficult 
question; and the only way to get out of the 
scrape was, to flatter her vanity a bit,” re¬ 
joined Rudd, with a laugh. “ I saw she rather 
fancied me last night, and so the thought saved 
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“ Why, wasn’t the sovereign good?” inquired 
Bayles, preparing to ascend again. 

“ May be, and may be not,” rejoined Rudd, 
carelessly ; “ how should a man know all that 
passes through his hands ? the money’s hard 
enough to get, to make it too keenly scrutinised 
when it does come.” 

“ Now, this is the room! ” interposed Bayles, 
throwing open the door of a long, low room, 
which opened out upon the sea. “ You won’t be 
long, I fancy?” and so saying, he sate down 
upon a bench in the passage, and began to whistle 
a quick step. 

Rudd east a hurried glance round the room as 
he advanced into it, and his eye took in, in 
a moment, the dirty walls and dingy ceiling, the 
naked benches and billiard-tables, on which 
the cues were still lying. A torn number of 
“ Bell’s Life” lay on the floor, near a spit¬ 
toon, around which a quantity of broken to¬ 
bacco-pipes were thrown; a shattered chair or 
two lay in another corner, as if some drunken 
squabble had taken place there the night 
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before, contrasting still more strongly with the 
presence of the corpse. 

On a table, in the centre of the room, lay 
something covered with a dingy yellow sheet. 
Rudd felt his flesh creep, in spite of - all his hardi¬ 
hood, as he found himself so abruptly placed in 
the companionship of death; but, with a heavy 
step, he approached, and drew aside the sheet. 

He involuntarily started, and drew back. Rigid, 
and pale, and fixed as those features were, he 
recognised them only too readily. By some strange 
accident, they had brought the body of poor 
Hemp to the very house from which he had fled 
the previous night, and the man he had attempted 
to murder now stood over his own senseless 
corpse; a tide of revengeful feelings swept over 
the lawless heart of his antagonist, as he once 
more drew the sheet over the lifeless form, still 
reeking from its fatal plunge; and, with a fixed 
and impenetrable look, he turned from the room, 
and rejoined his companion. 

“ Some poor fellow, that has been sick of the 
world,” he said, carelessly, as he strode down 
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stairs; “ he makes a pretty corpse enough, too, 
poor wretch!” 

“ Did you ever see him before ? ” demanded 
Bayles, perfectly unconscious of the connexion 
there had been between the two men. “ It 
wasn’t the villain that attempted to throttle you, 
last night, was it?” 

Rudd darted a keen, inquisitive look at his new 
ally, for a moment, as if he felt that the latter had 
suspected who the dead man really was; but 
Bayles looked so unconscious, that he felt re¬ 
assured ; and only answered coldly,— 

“ I never saw the man before, to my know¬ 
ledge.” 

They were already at the door. Bayles looked 
up and down the street for a moment, in a pecu¬ 
liar manner ; then darted rapidly across, closely 
followed by Rudd, who was as fleet of foot, and 
almost as stealthy, as a greyhound. Bayles then 
plunged into the first narrow alley they came to, 
and ran rapidly forward, with his head ducked 
down, until they had placed mother Punshon’s a 
good quarter of a mile behind them, and then 
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relaxing his pace, suffered Rudd to overtake 
him. 

“ Walk quietly, now, for a bit, and we will 
soon be there,” he said, in a low tone, and he fell 
into a lounging walk, which Rudd imitated to the 
letter. 

After threading innumerable lanes, each a duty 
fac-simile of its predecessor, they stopped, at last, 
at a house, from the broken and dilapidated win¬ 
dows of which dangled various articles of wearing 
attire. 

“ What disguise do you mean to assume ? ” 
inquired Bayles, pausing on the threshold. 

“ Oh, a sailor will suit me famously,” rejoined 
his companion, with a gruff laugh; “only lead 
on, and let us get out of this place as quick as 
we can.” 

Bayles complied, and presently ushered him 
into a very spacious but very low apartment, 
dimly lit with two narrow windows, through the 
half-glazed casements of which the light fought 
its way; a few disreputable looking people, thieves 
that had plundered sick men’s deathbeds, or had 
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pilfered from hedge-rows and out-houses the 
property of the honest and the unwary, were 
chaffering over a pile of dirty clothes, with the 
owner and his people, who drove quite as hard a 
bargain as the best of them. 

“We want some kind of an outfit, master,” said 
Bayles, who had kept in the background until the 
proprietor of the establishment was at liberty. 

“ In what style, my man ? ” demanded the 
latter, eyeing the two men from head to foot as he 
stood opposite to them. “ We have all sorts; 
honest mechanics, struggling tradesmen, tailors, 
sailors, ruined peasants, jockies; the tradesman 
or the peasant is the most popular, and brings— 
of course the best price,” he added, with a coarse 
laugh. 

“ I am afraid neither of us would suit the 
character,” rejoined Bayles, echoing his laugh. 

“ Why, no, you both look too much like kempen 
coves for that, my bullies,” was the response— 
“this gentleman,” tapping Rudd upon the 
shoulder, “would make a famous shipwrecked 
sailor; have you anything of a voice, my hearty? 
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In reply, Rudd cliaunted a stavo of “ The Bay 
of Biscay/’ that made the very walls ring again. 

“ That will do famously j why, you’ll make 
your fortune in a twinkling,” cried the delighted 
clothesman. “ You must go on as a sailor and 
try your luck: do you know any songs of that 
sort?” 

“ Oh, plenty,” responded Rudd, winking at 
Bayles to keep quiet; “ I was reckoned a capital 
singer in my youth, and learnt all those songs 
whenever I heard them; have you a sailor’s rig- 
out that would fit me?” 

“ Why, you are raither out of the common 
size,” replied the shopkeeper, eyeing Rudd’s 
herculean proportions with a critical eye, “hut 
we will sec what we can do; just step this way; ” 
and he led them through a low door into a very 
dark passage, which opened into another large 
apartment, better lighted than the former, and 
quite as spacious. 

The spectacle it presented was really a curious 
one. On every side were piled huge masses—for 
we can call them nothing else—of half worn 
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clothes, formed of many bundles; each bundle 
contained a complete suit, down to the neckerchief 
and stockings, on which the price was labelled. 
Advancing to the farthest comer, the clothesman 
began to examine the different suits of which it 
was composed, until he came upon one which he 
desired Iludd to try on. The latter complied, 
and his companions immediately declared it to be 
an excellent fit, and the price being found suitable, 
it was immediately paid for, and the men left the 
shop by a different door from that by which they 
entered. 

They then adjourned to an adjoining public- 
house to talk over their plans, Rudd having now 
quite abandoned all idea of going to Paris for the 
present, and here they determined to remain in 
ambush until the evening, when they would sally 
forth and get out of Dover as quickly as possible, 
both the men being for very urgent reasons as 
anxious to leave as our readers will give them 
credit for. 

After dinner Rudd proposed that they should 
lie down for a few hours, and Bayles assenting, 
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they were shown to a room in which were a couple 
of dirty couches; having barricaded the door, 
each took one, and Rudd at any rate was soon 
fast asleep. 

At night the landlord called them, and Rudd 
having paid their score, the brace of worthies 
sallied forth upon their adventures. The first 
plunge was anything but inviting, for the rain 
was falling in torrents, and there was a keen, 
biting wind that racked them to the very bones; 
shivering and trembling at every blast, at one 
moment cursing the rain, and at the next impre¬ 
cating their unlucky fortunes that had driven 
them out at such a time, Rudd and his companion 
strode along the ill-lit and ill-paved streets until 
they were fairly clear of the town, and the country 
opened upon them; the change, however, was 
scarcely an improvement, for slushy lanes and 
miry fields were not one whit better than sloppy 
streets and dripping pent-houses: such as it was, 
however, they would not now turn back, but con¬ 
tinued to trudge wearily on, until at length the 
storm, as if commiserating their misery, suddenly 
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ceased, and the moon shone out with watery 
brightness from behind a dense bank of clouds. 

And at the same moment a confused noise, 
quickly followed by a piercing cry, burst upon 
their ears, which instantly brought them both 
to a halt. The next moment the cry was re¬ 
peated if possible in a still shriller tone, evidently 
from some one beyond them upon the road; and, 
scarcely knowing what they were doing, the two 
men clapped their hats tightly on their heads, 
and rushed forward at the top of their speed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The first to reach the spot was Rudd, who 
perceived in the moonlight a travelling carriage 
lying overturned in the middle of the road, with 
the horses plunging violently and entangled in 
the traces. A groan from the road side showed 
sufficiently well the condition of the unfortunate 
postilion, who was in fact insensible, and was 
lying where he had been thrown when the 
accident happened. 

Rudd, with the assistance of Bayles, who 
now came up, cut the traces and released the 
struggling cattle, and then, not without great 
difficulty, dragged an old lady, whose groans and 
lamentations were really heartrending, out of the 
window, and placed her on the roadside. 

“ She’s badly hurt, poor thing, “said Bayles, 
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who was not without a spark of pity in his 
composition. “What is to be done now, com¬ 
rade?—What a groan!” he added, as the un¬ 
fortunate traveller moaned afresh. 

“ Do! why take whatever fortune gives us,” 
growled Rudd, in whose cruel breast avarice and 
plunder always conquered pity, and who was too 
much inured to his lawless calling to care about 
a few groans and screams. “D’ye think the 
jarvie is likely to come about again?” 

“ No, no, poor devil, he has got his quietus,” 
rejoined the other, carelessly. 

“ If I thought he would, I’d soon settle his 
business,” muttered the villain with a sneer. 
“ Just you stand sentry, Bayles, over the old’un, 
whilst I rifle the chaise; here goes,” and he 
strode out into the road again and approached 
the carriage. 

An exclamation of surprise distracted Bayles’s 
attention from the old lady, who was sitting 
rocking herself to and fro, moaning to herself 
as if in great bodily pain, and he perceived Rudd 
in the act of lifting some one else out of the 
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vehicle, and running up, he saw another female 
in his arms. 

The moonlight was strong enough to show her 
features, which were lovely in the extreme, 
although of a paarble paleness, for she had 
fainted; a rich mass of dark hair was thrown 
back from a forehead as white as alabaster; the 
eyes were closed, and the exquisitely chiselled 
mouth was rigidly set as if life had already 
deserted its beauteous dwelling; a brutal excla¬ 
mation from Itudd, and a laugh from his associate 
saluted this new discovery, and the young lady 
being placed beside her more conscious and noisy 
companion, the two men began to rifle the chaise, 
without bestowing a thought upon its owners. 

They were still thus engaged when the young 
lady recovered from her swoon; and raising 
herself feebly up, saw enough to make her close 
her eyes and wish herself insensible again. 

“ Oh dear ! dear! ” murmured the old lady, 
wringing her hands with feeble helplessness, “I 
shall never survive this frightful night. Oh dear, 
how numb my side feels ! Eleanor, love \ ” 
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The young lady strove to sit up, although the 
very earth seemed to swim around her. 

“ Eleanor, child! ” again cried the old lady. 

With an effort that almost threw her back 
into her swoon again, the young lady staggered 
to her feet, and knelt down on the wet ground 
beside her companion. 

“ Are you much hurt—very much hurt ? ” she 
whispered with a hurried accent of terror that 
added to her touching beauty. 

“ I shall never recover it, child,” rejoined the 
old lady, feebly. “ I have had a stroke, love, and 
have lost my side.” 

“ Oh, madam, the terror and the accident 
together have benumbed you,” said the other 
sweetly. “ If we could only get to some house, 
and have the benefit of a fire and a bath, you 
would be quite yourself again in the morning.” 

The old lady groaned and shook her head, for 
she knew too truly that such comfort was not 
for her. 

“ Those men are plundering the carriage, 
child,” she whispered after a pause, during which 

vol. hi. c 
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the oaths of Rudd and the laughter of Bayles 
were plainly audible, as they rummaged the poor 
old battered vehicle. 

“ What can we do ? ” murmured the young 
one, with all the calmness of despair; “ the poor 
postboy is insensible, if not dying.” 

“ We are only two poor women/’ rejoined the 
other in the same calm tone. “ Hush! do you 
hear a horse galloping ? your ears, child, are 
younger than mine.” 

“ If it should be Mr. McGraw! ” said the 
young lady, as a gleam of hope for a moment 
illuminated her beautiful countenance. “ He has 
had time to be here with Williams by this.” 

They listened; alas! it was but an illusion. 
The wind moaned drearily across the watery waste 
of moor around them; but no approaching clatter 
of horse or foot proclaimed succour to be at 
hand. 

The young lady sighed, and taking off her 
mantle drew it across the shoulders of her aged 
companion. 

“ Oh, my child, how wickedly I have behaved 
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to you!” sobbed the old lady, forgetting the 
broken chaise and dying postboy, her own for¬ 
lorn situation, and the lawless wretches who were 
plundering her effects so near at hand. “ I have 
done very wickedly, my child, towards you; but, 
please God, if I survive this night I will atone, as 
far as possible, for all.” 

At this moment Rudd, having rifled the carriage, 
took it into his head to come and see if there was 
anything on the persons of its possessors. The 
old lady met his gaze with a bearing so lofty and 
commanding, that the robber was for a moment 
staggered; and at this juncture her companion, 
drawing her purse from her pocket, thrust it, not 
without a shudder, into his hands, whispering, as 
she did so,— 

“ There, there, take that! it is all we have; 
and for God’s sake spare her. She is very old, 
and badly hurt, and the least violence would kill 
her. It is really all.” 

Rudd weighed it in his hand, and held it up in 
the moonlight until he caught the glitter of gold 
between the meshes. 
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“ And is this really all, my pretty nightin¬ 
gale ? ” he asked, with a surly laugh, as he thrust 
it into his pocket. “ Have you never a watch to 
tell the time of day, nor a bracelet ? ” 

“ No! no! we never travel with such things. 
I declare to you, that is all;” and her arms 
encircled the gaunt, proud form of her fellow 
traveller, as if a thing so fragile and beautiful 
could shield it from the stormy passions of the 
villain before her. 

“ If you stay here one moment longer,” she 
said, struggling with her tears, “you will pro¬ 
bably meet your reward,” and, as she spoke, the 
clatter of approaching horsemen was distinctly 
audible. 

Rudd swore an oath and leaped into the middle 
of the road; listened intently for a moment, until 
he was certain which way the aid was coming, and, 
calling out for Bayles to follow him, ran off as fast 
as he could in an opposite direction. 

Within a couple of minutes three or four men, 
mounted on horseback galloped up. 

“ What is the matter! ” ejaculated the first, 
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dismounting and approaching the chaise. “ My 
Lady Susan ? ” 

“ Here, McGraw,” cried the stem voice of his 
mistress from the roadside. “ We have met with 
a sad accident, and have narrowly escaped with 
our lives, once, if not twice.” 

“ An accident, does your ladyship say! ” 
exclaimed Mr. Duncan McGraw, in his old 
familiar tones. “ And the postboy, and Miss 
Eleanor! ” 

“ Miss Clarendon, thank God, beyond the 
fright, is not hui’t, although, like myself, she has 
been robbed,” said Lady Susan Clarendon, 
sternly. “ Send Williams forward to get a 
litter somewhere, and find us shelter for the 
night.” 

“ A litter, my leddy, and for what ? ” 

“ For me, fool! ” retorted Lady Susan, with all 
her usual irritability of manner. “ Do you think 
an old woman like me can be overturned and not 
feci the effects of it ? Williams, ride forward and 
do what I told you. And you, McGraw, bring 
the cushions oi^t of the carriage for Miss Clarendon 
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and myself to sit upon; and some shawls as well, 
if the rascals have left us any.” 

The footman did as he was bid; and Mr. 
McGraw, having procured the cushions, seated 
Lady Susan on one, and then placed the other for 
his young lady; he then, with the assistance of 
the remaining man, who was a chance acquaint¬ 
ance picked up upon the road, contrived to place 
the chaise in its right position again, and then 
bethought himself of the postboy, whose right 
leg was found to be broken, in addition to other 
injuries on different parts of his body. 

“ This is a very bad business,” muttered the 
Scotch steward, dolorously, as he stood eyeing the 
battered chaise, while his companion busied him¬ 
self with endeavouring to put the horses to it 
again. " It was an ill day when wc left Leven, 
and this to be at the bottom of it a’.” 

An evil day, indeed, it was. How could it be 
otherwise when such men as Jasper Vernon were 
the ruling spirits of the unfortunate and self- 
willed Lady Susan, and such men as Mr. Duncan 
McGraw were the agents by whom her movements 
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were regulated ? She had remained in Scotland 
as long as ever her terrors would permit her, and 
was now on her way to seek out Jasper Vernon, 
and to aid in the discovery of poor little Herbert. 

On such a mission Eleanor could scarcely be 
left behind, and so the pair set off in company, 
Lady Susan’s proud spirit torturing her with the 
upbraidings of a conscience impressed with the 
terrible injuries she had inflicted upon the family 
of her kinsman, and determined to break for ever 
with her false ally, and to repair, as far as in 
her lay, the evils she had committed towards 
Eleanor and her brothers. 

Nothing had occurred of an untoward nature 
until an hour or so before we have thus once 
more fallen in with them, when, from some cause 
or other, her ladyship’s two attendants were 
detained upon the road, and the carriage with 
its two occupants travelled slowly forward to give 
them time to rejoin it; added to this, the pos¬ 
tilion had had a glass or two too much, and the 
horses were fresh and very unmanageable, so that 
before very long they fairly ran away with the 
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chaise at a terrific pace, and coming to an abrupt 
turn of the road the whole were overturned, the 
driver nearly killed, and Lady Susan, as she 
temed it, received a stroke which would probably 
shorten her days. Eleanor alone, fortunately, 
escaped unhurt, and when she had recovered from 
the fright, was the same quiet, sensible, unselfish 
being we have always seen her. 

Within half an hour Williams returned with 
the joyful intelligence that there was a very good 
inn within half a mile, and that a litter would 
be despatched from it for Lady Susan at once. 
There was nothing further to be done, therefore, 
but to wait as patiently as they could where 
they were, until this arrived. 

Eleanor sat down by the side of her ladyship, 
whose pale, stem face wa# distinctly visible by 
the light of one of the carriage lamps, which the 
footman had lighted and placed on the road in 
front of them: at times a convulsive frown would 
pass across it, betokening, in spite of all her 
efforts, how keenly she suffered; but more than 
this, no groan nor complaint escaped her. Lady 
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Susan could be a martyr, at any rate, if she fell 
short of being a saint. 

It seemed hours to Eleanor’s impatient imagi¬ 
nation before the litter arrived; and when it did 
arrive, the attendants were so unskilful that one 
or two smothered groans escaped her ladyship, 
in spite of all her stoicism. Eleanor was her 
guardian angel through all; and with Eleanor’s 
hand clasped in her very icy grasp, the old lady 
travelled slowly and gently to the inn. 

A night of suffering succeeded, which Lady 
Susan bore with heroic fortitude, and which left 
Eleanor almost as weak and feeble as the real 
sufferer herself. 

“ Go to bed, love! go to bed; for you are 
scarcely able to stand,” murmured Lady Susan, 
with new found gentleness, as Eleanor withdrew 
the curtains, and the grey dawn stole into the 
room; " Janet can stay with me for a few hours, 
love.” 

“ But you are still, madam, so very, very ill,” 
whispered Eleanor, stooping, and kissing the 
feverish forehead. “ If you will only permit me 
c 3 
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to stay a little longer, and desire Janet to lie 
down instead.” 

Hereupon rose a perfect torrent of refusals 
from Mrs. Janet, who might have nursed a 
whole hospital of invalids for a twelvemonth 
without exhibiting any symptoms of fatigue. 
“She was so used to her ladyship’s vagaries, 
and she wudna lie down, not she! and Miss 
Clarendon, puir thing, was sae delicate, she couldna 
stand a sick chaumer like an old smoke-dried 
hielander like herself—na! na 1 she was na gaun 
to forsak her leddy, not she ”—and fairly drowned 
in the old Scotchwoman’s eloquence, Eleanor 
was fain to yield and retire to her own room 
for a few hours. 

She was really so nervous and unhappy that 
she could not sleep; so, after striving to doze for 
some time in vain, she got up and dressed herself 
again, determined this time to force Janet from 
the sick room in her turn. Lady Susan was 
reading on her entrance, but put away the book 
when she heard Eleanor’s light footstep in the 
room. One glance told the latter that it was 
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the Bible, which her ladyship, I am sorry to say, 
rarely opened when at Leven. 

Her countenance was very much changed; the 
cheeks had fallen in, and were now quite wasted, 
and the bones stood out in hungry prominence; 
the eyes were hollow, and unnaturally brilliant, 
with a deep purple circle beneath each. She 
had grown ten years older in that one night of 
suffering. 

“ I have sent Janet to her bed,” she said, 
calmly, extending her hand as she spoke; “ kiss 
mp, love.” 

A tear fell on her forehead as Eleanor obeyed. 
“ It is I that ought to shed tears, child, for you,” 
she said, smiling faintly. 

Eleanor looked up, with her sad, sweet smile, 
into that countenance, which she felt to be 
stamped with the lineaments of death. 

“ I have done you much wrong, love,” said the 
old lady, with her new gentle voice. “ I have 
been a very wicked woman, Eleanor, and dare 
not sue for your forgiveness.” 

“ Oh, madam!” gasped Eleanor, falling on her 
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knees at the side of the bed, and bursting into 
tears, “ how can I listen to such self-condemnation 
from your lips? It is I that ought to sue for 
forgiveness.” 

“ No, Eleanor, it is not,” said Lady Susan, 
laying her withered hand solemnly on that bright 
head. “ You have been all that is gentle, loving, 
and kind; and I, alas!”—a groan finished the 
sentence, for the moment, and then she went on, 
with a sort of despair in her look and tones that 
was very terrible. 

“ On the death of my husband, Eleanor, T 
became acquainted with Jasper Vernon, who, 
being a near connexion of the family, somehow 
from that time exercised a baneful influence over 
me. I was not rich, and was very proud; and 
Vernon worked so on my poverty and my pride 
that I became bound hand and foot to him; and, 
however my better feelings, if I had any, warred 
against such a step, soon became the ready instru¬ 
ment of his dark and hateful plots. He aided me 
in my need; but would to heaven that I had per¬ 
ished, rather than have lived to see all the misery 
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and despair I have since endured through his 
means.” 

Lady Susan here closed her eyes, and for several 
minutes lay without speaking. 

“ On the death of your dear father, child, 
Vernon, in accordance with the colonel’s will, 
became the arbiter of his children’s destinies; and 
his first step was to place you under my care. A 
fatal accident discovered to him that Cecil was not 
the heir of the Delaval estates, and from that day 
his determination was taken to transfer them to 
himself. Herbert was a child of a singularly deli¬ 
cate constitution, and the least hardship or cruelty 
would in all probability remove him out of his 
way by death. Your father’s property could not 
descend to a female, as it was strictly entailed, 
and Jasper Vernon then being the next heir, 
would immediately succeed to a princely for¬ 
tune.” 

Eleanor heard but little of all this explanation, 
for her mind had been arrested by Lady Susan’s 
declaration that Cecil was debarred from his 
inheritance; it was not, however, until her ladyship 
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had ceased that she could sufficiently find words 
to exclaim— 

“ Cecil not succeed to the inheritance of his 
family, madam ! oh, you are surely deceiving me.” 

“ Eleanor, I am not,” said her ladyship, 
solemnly. “ Cecil cannot succeed to the Delaval 
estates.” 

“ Madam, you must be deceiving me,” ex¬ 
claimed the tortured young woman, casting a 
terrified glance around her. “ Cecil is the elder 
son.” 

“ Such were my exclamations on the villain 

Vernon’s first acquainting me with the circum- 
« 

stance. But, alas! Eleanor, Cecil is not your 
brother.” 

A sudden gleam of joy for a moment irradiated 
Eleanor’s pallid face at this terrible announce¬ 
ment. Lady Susan was electrified, for she had 
naturally expected that her auditor would exhibit 
every mark of incredulity or sorrow at such a 
discovery. The happy smile faded almost as 
suddenly as it had started into being, and Eleanor 
said, with mournful despair,— 
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“ Alas! madam, I cannot believe you.” 

Nothing, in all the course of time since her 
accident, exhibited Lady Susan in a more altered 
light than did this assertion. She neither looked 
angry, nor frowned, but said, with the same 
mournful firmness,— 

“ Ah, my child, I do assure you, I only avow 
the truth: Cecil has none of the Clarendon blood 
in his veins, love.” 

For a moment it flashed through Eleanor’s brain 
that Lady Susan’s assertion was actually the truth. 
Cecil was so unlike what she remembered Colonel 
Clarendon to have been, and so very unlike Herbert, 
who was a boyish image of the latter, that she felt 
shaken in her incredulity. It was so hard, how¬ 
ever to destroy the belief of a lifetime, and she had 
been taught so constantly to regard Cecil as her 
brother, that her scepticism returned; and, 
although she did not attempt again to refute 
Lady Susan’s doctrine, she yet listened with such 
a careless demeanour that, had the latter not been 
occupied by her own feelings, she might soon 
have seen that she was preaching to the idle air. 
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“ It was Vernon’s intention, on getting rid of 
Herbert, to marry you to some gentleman of 
fortune, as remote from Delaval as possible, and 
Norman Macdonald seemed cut out by providence 
to further his schemes; alas, Eleanor, my old vow 
of obedience compelled me to obey him, and I 
introduced you to each other. How could poor 
Norman escape the temptation? you were beautiful, 
gentle, and good, and Norman’s chivalrous and 
manly nature soon owned the power of your charms. 
For a time, my guilty fears seemed confounded. 
I believed that you regarded Norman with the 
same tender affection, and it was not until 
after the accident on the lake that I began 
to tremble. Eleanor, do you love Norman Mac¬ 
donald?” 

" As a friend, madam, I respect him,” said 
Eleanor, firmly; “ but nothing more.” 

“ I knew it! I felt that so unholy a plot could 
never prosper; I will not attempt, however, to 
intrude upon your confidence further;—poor, poor 
Norman!” 

For the first time, for many years, tears stood 
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in her cold, grey eyes, and her hand shook over 
the bright curls on which it rested. 

" All this explanation weakens me, my love,” 
she said, the next moment, in an altered tone, 
“ there is nothing more terrible to hear, than the 
retrospect of a guilty career, such as mine, I fear, 
has been ; when I am stronger, I will tell you the 
rest, for I cannot part with life until I have con¬ 
fessed my sins and made atonement as far as lies 
in me.” 

Eleanor rose up, and stood before her with a 
pitying compassion on her beautiful countenance, 
that touched the wretched old woman to the heart. 

“ Can you say, ‘ I forgive you/ love?” she 
asked, in so imploring a tone, and yet so humi¬ 
liated and heartbroken, that Eleanor could scarcely 
restrain her tears. 

Eleanor bent over the withered and wasted hand 
that was stretched towards her, and kissed it. 

“ Now, my love, I can venture to carry my 
prayers for mercy to a more awful tribunal j lay 
my Bible and Prayer-book near me, that I may, 
with a broken and contrite heart, entreat the 
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blessed Saviour to intercede for me, the chief of 
sinners! ” 

She said this in a tone so gentle and so humble, 
that Eleanor’s tears fell fast upon the coverlid. 

“ It is I that ought to weep, my child,” said the 
old lady of Leven, mournfully, as she noted her 
emotion. “ Now leave me ! ” 

Eleanor did so, and in the silence of her own 
chamber, reviewed in her mind all that that once 
proud and haughty, yet now thoroughly humble 
and contrite being had told her; one thing only 
did she not believe, and that was Lady Susan’s 
assertion, that Cecil was not her brother; and yet, 
if he was not!—again the same wild gleam of joy 
irradiated her countenance, and again the same 
mournful expression settled down upon it. 

She was astonished, after a time, how calm and 
quiet were her emotions when the first shock of sur¬ 
prise had passed away; she felt as if a new-found 
peace Ixad descended upon her spirit, to shed its 
own holy quietness upon her during such a season 
of trial and grief, and she carried its holy influence 
with her into the sick room, her countenance ex- 
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hibiting it outwardly in the placid calmness and 
repose by which it was distinguished. 

All was hurry, bustle, and confusion in Lady 
Susan’s chamber, when she entered. Janet and a 
chambermaid were busy packing trunks and port¬ 
manteaus, whilst their aged mistress was lying in 
bed, ready dressed, evidently for a journey. 

“ Oh, Lady Susan, you cannot—you must not 
endanger your life in this manner ! ” cried Elea¬ 
nor, in absolute terror, as Lady Susan’s intentions 
flashed across her mind. “ You will really kill 
yourself by such a step.” 

The physician had just told her so in almost the 
same words j she herself knew that she was dying, 
and this urged her to dare all to meet and con¬ 
front Jasper Vernon before she died; she was 
heroic in a good cause, now that her heart was 
really touched. 

“ I can bear all safely, Eleanor,” she said, with 
a smile. “ They have put extra cushions in the 
carriage, and we will drive very slowly ; I must 
see Mr. Vernon without delay ! ” 


“ But the exertion will kill you ! ” 
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“ No—no, I really am much better, and can 
bear it safely, love; so get on your clothes, and 
be ready as quickly as possible. Here, Janet! 
ring the bell, and desire Me Graw to settle the 
bill j mind you cord Miss Clarendon’s trunks well; 
an old woman’s finery is of little consequence : ” 
and smiling, and talking gaily, to deceive her com¬ 
panion, the dying woman rattled on, gaily and 
merrily, until the preparations were all completed, 
and they came to carry her down to the carriage. 

Now it was that her proud spirit showed itself 
most triumphantly; now it was that she could 
smile most naturally and gently, when every nerve 
writhed with agony and pain: now it was that her 
voice was firmest, and her eye the brightest, when 
death was tugging at her heart, and she knew too 
surely and too well that not many days could 
elapse, before the miserable farce would be ended, 
and the cheat discovered. Farce did I say! alas 
it was the noblest, the most affecting of tragedies, 
thus to behold an aged and enfeebled woman smil¬ 
ing down the King of Terrors as she did. 

They placed her in the carriage, and for a mo- 
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ment her eyes closed, and a deadly faintness fore¬ 
warned her that outraged nature would be revenged. 

“ I can only die in the attempt,” was her in¬ 
ward exclamation, as she drove hack the sickening 
sensation; and when Eleanor sprang in beside her, 
and began to arrange the shawls and pillows, she 
whispered gaily, “ Thank you!—thank you—I am 
very comfortable, my dearest love.” 

It was a long and tedious journey, but Lady 
Susan bore it all with heroic firmness, and never 
permitted a peevish word or a groan to escape her 
quivering lips. “ Will you read to me, Eleanor ? ” 
she asked, after a long pause, in a tone of en¬ 
treaty infinitely touching and affecting, from those 
stern, haughty features; and when Eleanor asked 
what she should read, she said, with a gentle ges¬ 
ture, “ The Psalms of David, love.” 

Eleanor took up Lady Susan’s Bible, and read 
—“ O Lord God of my salvation, I have cried 
day and night before thee; O let my prayer enter 
into thy presence: incline thine ear unto my calling. 

“ For my soul is full of trouble; and my life 
draweth nigh unto hell. 
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“ I am counted as one of them that go down 
into the pit: and I have been even as a man that 
hath no strength. 

“ Thine indignation lieth hard upon me: and 
thou hast vexed me with all thy storms.” 

And so Eleanor read on to the end, her auditor 
repeating the words after her, and sighing bitterly 
whenever the holy psalmist, by an expression 
more than usually poignant and contrite, made 
her feel her own unworthiness and guilt. And 
then Eleanor turned to that sublime prophecy of 
Isaiah, in which the inspired prophet foretells the 
coming of the Messiah, Lady Susan listening with 
a countenance in which shame and despair 
seemed struggling with hope for the mastery. 

It became too dark at length to read more, and 
they subsided into silence, Eleanor musing over 
her own sad and mournful anticipations, which 
were, she felt, but too surely the precursors of 
many more, whilst Lady Susan Clarendon grew 
weaker and more weary with every mile of road 
they traversed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The two children were sitting in the good old 
doctor’s garden, Herbert enjoying the fragrant 
warmth of the air, and the perfume of the flowers, 
Sophy flitting about as gajr and almost as light¬ 
some as a fairy. Herbert had been convalescent 
nearly a week, and already the good doctor’s 
absence had appeared almost a lifetime to his 
merry little companion, so difficult is it for chil¬ 
dren to compute time by a dial. 

“ "Who is your mamma, Sophy ?” asked Herbert, 
who occupied a roomy garden chair, and was not 
disposed for much exercise just yet. 

Sophy shook the shower of curls away from her 
glowing face, and looked up wifn an air of be¬ 
wilderment, as Herbert put this question, with 
boyish gravity; her little breast heaved, and her 
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eyes flashed, as she answered ,—“ Papa is both 
papa and mamma to me, I believe.” 

The naivete of the answer made Herbert smile. 
“ And did you never know your mamma, Sophy ?” 

“ Oh yes ! a long time ago I remember having 
—oh, such a beautiful mamma! with beautiful 
black eyes, and a fair, pale skin, who used to kiss 
me every morning when I stole on tip-toe into 
her room, and called me her dear Sophy: mamma 
used always to lie in bed, Herbert.” 

“Was she an invalid, Sophy?” asked Herbert, 
who was very inquisitive. 

“ I don’t know what that means,” rejoined 
Sophy, quickly; “ only it was so. And then, I 
remember, one morning when I stole in, mamma 
did not speak, and when I touched her check, it 
felt—oh, how the cold touch thrilled me ! ” and 
Sophy burst into a passionate flood of tears, and 
sat down at Herbert’s feet. 

She looked so beautiful, and her beauty was of 
such a touching character at this moment, that 
Herbert felt that he had never seen any one so 
lovely as little Sophy in his life. 
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"Don’t cry, Sophy, don’t!” said he, kissing 
the broad, fair forehead that lay upon his knee— 
" and my dear mamma died too.” 

“ Did she ? ” asked the child, lifting up her face 
with that pretty air of bewilderment that became 
her childish beauty so well. " And was she cold ? 
and could she not speak to you, Herbert ?” 

“People never can speak, Sophy, when they 
are dead,” said Herbert, solemnly. " Their soul 
has gone up to God, and the body decays and 
turns to dust again.” 

His child-companion crept nearer to him, and 
stole a fat, chubby arm around his neck ; her soul 
had unconsciously imbibed the greatest mystery 
of our being, and for a moment she sat buried in 
thought. At last she looked up, with her radiant 
smile, and said,—“ Mamma lies near the old 
church there : can you walk so far ? ” 

“ I will try,” said the boy. 

“ Oh, do! and I will show you such a pretty 
churchyard. The grass grows so green over the 
graves, and the ivy and roses twine so prettily 
VOL. III. D 
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over the old belfry, that I often take my book 
there, and sit for hours when the sun is bright 
and warm; the sexton is such a queer old man, 
and quite deaf. I’m rather afraid of him; but 
you are a boy, and need not care if he grumbles 
at you. Come, follow me ! ” and away sped the 
rosy fairy, with a laugh that made the very woods 
echo again, so blithe and merry were its tones. 

Herbert followed her, more slowly, for he was 
still feeble and weak, across the flowery garden, 
along a shady lane, at the end of which stood the 
churchyard wall, which might have easily passed 
for a hedge at a little distance, so thick and pven 
was the garland of ivy that clambered over it. 
Sophy had already pushed open the old-fashioned 
wicket, and was now kneeling at the side of a 
grave, the neat head and foot stone, and well- 
trimmed turf of which, showed that loving hands 
kept it in perpetual repair. 

The setting sunlight fell full upon the old 
church, lighting up the small diamond shaped panes, 
until they gleamed in their dark setting of ivy, 
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like so many stars; it was a quaint, and old-world 
looking place, with crumbling turrets, and a wide 
old Norman porch and tower, from which Sophy’s 
merry voice startled an immense assemblage of 
starlings and jackdaws, which kept sailing and 
chattering overhead, as if they were indignant at 
being disturbed in their aerial dwellings. 

Beyond stood the humble vicarage, its grounds 
separated from those of the church by a slight 
chain, which seemed scarcely to divide the 
living from the dead; it, too, had its diamond 
casements and ivied porch—its roses, that almost 
reached the roof—and its humble orchard; and a 
moment afterwards, Herbert descried the tall, 
spare form of the vicar, with his white hair and 
his broad-brimmed hat, as he walked, in solemn 
meditation, along the yew-tree alley of his garden. 

Herbert then crept up to Sophy’s side, and, at 
the same moment, two men who had been sleeping 
among the grass, got up and crept away beneath 
the shadow of the church. 

“ Did you not see those men, Herbert?" asked 
d 2 
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Sophy, when he joined her; “two such great 
scowling creatures, with black, matted hair, and 
dark, fierce faces.” 

“ No:—where are they ?—which way did they 

V 

go ? ” demanded Herbert, who instantly thought 
of Rudd, whenever he heard of men with fierce 
scowling faces; “Oh, Sophy, did you know 
them ?” he added, with boyish terror. 

“ Oh no, I never saw them before,” responded 
the child, who trembled like an aspen leaf; “ but 
do not follow them, dear Herbert.” 

Herbert looked irresolute. “ If it was Rudd ?” 
he asked himself, and the cold sweat stood in 
great drops upon his forehead. 

“ Oh, let us go home, Herbert,” sobbed Sophy, 
in childish terror; “They looked so fierce—oh, 
let us go home!” and she began to run towards 
her own territories. 

Herbert followed her at a slower pace, because 
he still felt tempted to try and discover whether 
the man who had terrified poor Sophy so much, 
was really his old tormentor or not: he would 
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not have dared to have confronted Rudd for his 
life, and so he fancied he could have stolen round 
by the old church, and caught a glimpse of them 
from a distance; but all this while he was walking 
slowly away from them, and through all the rest 
of the evening he felt haunted with his old terror. 

Sophy forgot it almost immediately, for she had 
none of the fearful recollections of ill-usage and 
cruelty which had embittered Herbert’s boyhood 
so keenly, and long before she was put to bed 
for the night, her step was as buoyant, her eye 
as bright, and her laughter as merry and blithe¬ 
some, as Herbert had ever known it. 

The old servant man came to put him to bed 
at last, and Herbert, with a sinking heart, fol¬ 
lowed him up the stairs, and suffered himself to 
be undressed, and murmured his prayers as 
fervently as was his wont. A strange, indefinable 
terror, however, had seized upon his soul, and 
long after the old man had gone away, and taken 
the candle with him, did Herbert watch the dim 
objects around him, in the faint moon-light, 
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expecting at every moment to see the threatening 
form of Rudd start into being from amongst them. 

And the wind moaned around the old house, 
and the stars watched the boy with their cold, 
bright eyes, as he lay in his terror and despair. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A mtle or more from the old doctor’s residence, 
stood an old house, still called the Kennel, from 
its having been the head quarters of a pack of 
celebrated fox-hounds ; the hounds were, however, 
dead many a long and merry year before, and the 
place was fast falling into decay, when a lawless 
vagabond, who combined the two opposite callings 
of poacher and smuggler, took possession of it, 
unchallenged, and had now lived in it unmolested 
a dozen years or more,—how, no one cared 
exactly to inquire. 

All around lay dark, silent woods, through 
which winded a narrow road, full of dangerous 
ruts and pits, which few dared to fathom, unless 
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they had business that called them to the Kennel; 
and this was so seldom, and their visits so few, 
that the road was now almost lost, and scarcely 
to be discerned, except by those who had known 
it perfectly in earlier times. 

In its exterior, the Kennel was a long, low, 
dismal-looking place, weather-stained, and worn, 
and not apparently kept in the best possible 
repair. It had been a merry place of yore. 

‘ But something ailed it now—the place was cursed", 
and so it got an evil name, and soon became the 
resort of the idle and the lawless, the smuggler, the 
poacher, and the highwayman, who were still pretty 
numerous and strong in those parts even then. 

A strange old place was the Kennel, when 
you did get inside, with great rambling passages, 
big enough and dark enough to lose yourself in; 
huge, low-raftered rooms, with immense bay- 
windows, the ceilings black with age, and the walls 
grimed with dirt. In fact, it was such a wilder¬ 
ness of a place, that Jacob Speed, its owner or 
tenant, whichever you may call him, once stowed 
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away a couple of smugglers, when hard run by 
the excise, and kept them hid for a week in a 
room which no one but himself knew the way to. 

Speed himself, as we have said, was a smuggler 
and a poacher, and in his person he seemed to com¬ 
bine the attributes of both. When in his ordinary 
humour, he had all the slinking slyness and craft 
that distinguishes the land-species of outlawry, 
with a slow, drawling voice, a dogged, sullen man¬ 
ner, and a heavy, sallow countenance, which must 
have been the reason he had never married, lie 
was so ugly. When the devil was aroused within 
him, however, and his temper was allowed full 
swing, the whole nature of the animal appeared 
to be transformed;—he seemed to attain full six 
inches of extra height, and instead of walking 
with his gaze upon the ground, and his back 
almost looking over his head, it was then only 
that you saw what a powerful build of frame he 
possessed, and you already felt by anticipation 
the powerful grasp of those sinewy and athletic 
limbs. 
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Then it was that the hoarse, gruff tones of 
his voice seemed to rise from that deep, broad 
chest; then it was that his eyes flashed and 
glared upon you, and the deep veins stood out 
like whipcord on his scarred and sunburnt brow : 
and then you saw the bold, daring, and reckless 
smuggler taking the place of the sly, sneaking, 
cringing poacher, which he had hitherto appeared. 

Never a drop of Jacob Speed’s Schnaps and 
Cognac paid the Queen’s duty, no more than did 
he pay rent for his house, or his hares and phea¬ 
sants. He sold cheap in whatever he dealt, for 
he paid little or nothing for liis wares, and he 
pretty soon was extensively patronised by all the 
lawless vagabonds of the adjoining parishes, who 
made the rambling old Kennel, as the house still 
Avas called, the rendezvous of all their plots and 
stratagems. 

It Avas to this house that the two men whom we 
have seen in the churchyard were bending their 
steps, at the very time that Herbert was lying, 
quaking with terror, in his snug little bed-room, 
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in the old doctor’s house. One of them knew the 
place well, for he had been there many a time 
before, and he now was striding vigorously for¬ 
ward, perfectly indifferent to all the mire and 
slush he encountered in his progress. He was 
singing, too, with a powerful and not unmusical 
voice, some ditty or other, in which Robin Hood 
and his merry men were the heroes, and the Prior 
of Bedford was the victim. 

“ What rare good luck! ” exclaimed his com¬ 
panion, who plunged and floundered about, 
through his ignorance of the road they were 
traversing. 

“ What is rare good luck, Rudd, my merry 
fellow?” inquired Black Dick, pausing in his 
song. 

“ Merry be hanged ! Will you never stop that 
accursed pipe of yours?” growled poor Rudd, 
who had grazed his foot against a tree. 

“ Why should I ?—tira tirala! ” sang the other, 
gaily. “ But tell me, what is rare good luck, my 
buck ? ” 
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“ Falling in with the boy, to be sure. It 
is the little whelp I told you of, if you 
remember.” 

“ When! hang me! that pretty little fellow, 
all so nicely dressed, cannot be the young hang- 
gallows you brought to our house a few nights 
ago?” 

“ But I tell you it is,” retorted Rudd, with an 
oath; “ I should know him among a hundred.” 

“ What do you propose to do, then ? I sup¬ 
pose you mean to get him into your clutches 
again as soon as possible—eh ? ” 

“ Of course I do. By to-morrow morning, I’ll 
wager my life we ’ll have him trudging alongside 
of us, wherever we may happen to be going.” 

“ How?” 

“ How be hanged ! why, by breaking into the 
house he lives in, robbing it, and then carrying 
the brat off; that’s easy enough to be done, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“ Oh, easy enough,” laughed Black Dick, who 
was quite as well accustomed to such things as 
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Rudd himself, and took them quite as carelessly. 
“ Then, if that’s the order ,of the day, I vote we 
get Speed to give us a good blow out in the way 
of supper, and plenty of drink into the bargain, 
and then we’ll he ready for the work.” 

“ The very ticket! Push on, and let’s get 
supper ordered as soon as possible; he ’ll perhaps 
be able to tell us who this fellow is that’s taken 
my young fledgling under his wing—Curse the 
darkness, the rutty roads, and the tree stumps, 
say I! ” 

Black Dick laughed gaily, and began to sing 
more gaily, and trudge forward at a quicker pace, 
Rudd following him as well as the darkness and 
the mire would allow. At length he stopped, and 
announced that they were immediately in front of 
the Kennel, although Rudd was able to discover 
nothing before them, so great was the darkness o 
the night. 

Black Dick, however, whistled in a peculiar 
manner, and presently a door was unbarred, and 
a tall, dark figure appeared in the open doorway, 
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shading a lighted candle with one hand, whilst 
with the other he peered wistfully into the dark 
night without. 

“ Who is there ? ” he demanded, in a hoarse, 
deep voice, that made itself distinctly heard above 
the din of half-a-dozen ferocious dogs, who leaped 
and howled around him like demons. 

“ Lie down with yc, ye whelps ! ” roared the 
smuggler host, in a stentorian voice. "What 
d’ye want here at this time o’ night, my men ? 
and wharfor cannot ye come in honest daylight, 
like other folk ? ” 

“ When did you begin to deal wi’ honest folk, 
Jacob?” inquired Black Dick, with a sarcastic 
laugh; “ the last time, too, if I remember right, 
that I was in this country, your visitors were 
mostly of that sort that preferred the night to 
the day to pay their visits in.” 

“ And what if they did ? ” retorted the smug¬ 
gler, with a gruff laugh, as he drove the two 
mastiffs before him into the house •, “ cannot a 
man choose his own time to receive his own 
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friends in? But what’s your will, again? and 
that’s a civil question.” 

"Why, if the coast’s clear, we want some 
supper, and maybe a glass or two of grog, as 
we’ve been travelling on fasting stomachs pretty 
nearly the whole day.” 

"Come in, then, and welcome,” rejoined the 
other, gaily; “ there hasn’t a soul crossed my 
doors to-day.” 

“ All the better,” retorted Black Dick; “ and 
if any one should come, good Jacob, let them 
batter every shutter add panel to powder before 
you lift bar or undo bolt to admit them.” 

They were by this time within the house, and 
Jacob Speed, having barred and locked the door, 
led them into a lofty room, with a stone floor and 
a raftered ceiling, in which a good fire was blazing 
merrily; a large copper was simmering on the 
fire, from which, when the lid was lifted by a 
stout lass, who was evidently Jacob’s daughter, 
a delicious odour of blackcock, partridge, and hare 
tickled the noses of the guests, and made their 
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mouths water in anticipation of the savoury meal 
they were presently to sit down to. 

“ I’ve got some famous double ale, gentlemen,” 
said Jacob, who had now got the table arranged 
for supper, and was busily engaged in dishing it up. 

“Let’s have a jack of it, Jacob, and put a little 
in a saucepan on the fire, to mull,” said Black 
Dick, who certainly contrived at present to mo¬ 
nopolise the attention of his host ; “ there’s no¬ 
thing warms one so quickly as a drop of mulled 
ale. Here, Rudd, sit up to table.” 

“ You look as if you had lived on the backbone 
of a herring for a month, messmate,” said Jacob, 
scanning Rudd’s gaunt, half-famished visage with 
an inquisitive stare. 

“ Maybe I have, and maybe I haven’t,” growled 
Rudd, sulkily; “ that stew of yours, though, would 
find a poor devil an appetite under the very jaws 
of death.” 

Jacob Speed smacked his lips, and ladled out a 
pretty large dishful, which he placed before the 
surly wretch. “ There, fill thy belly full, and then 
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come again if thou wants more,” he said, with a 
laugh. “ Black Dick, thou can help thyself.” 

“As I have done many a time before, and 
intend to do many a time again,” said the latter, 
gaily, attacking the h ge tureen which stood 
between Rudd and himself; “and where, pray, 
do you get all these dainty things ? thou must 
have a wonderful preserve.” 

“ Oh, wonderful,” retorted Jacob, wiping his 
lips, and winking his keen, grey eye, as if it was 
the best joke in the world ; “ I have to thank my 
lord’s gamekeepers for it all.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Why, they take my lord’s money for watching 
his game; and so they do in fine nights. But 
when it blows great guns, and the rain comes 
down with a will, they lie snug a-bed with their 
wives, and then I steal out into the preserve, and fill 
a couple of bags with the poor silly birds in no time.” 

“ A cheap way that, Jacob.” 

“And a very good one, too,” rejoined the 
other, eagerly. “And who’s the worse, pray? 
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not my lord, for he can't miss the birds, and I’m 
sure I’m not.” 

“Nor we, either,” added Rudd, with a sour 
laugh. “ Is that mulled ale ready, Bayles ? ” 

“ I’ll reach it,” said Jacob, starting up; “ Judith, 
you can go to bed,” addressing his daughter. 

The girl lighted a rushlight, and disappeared; 
Rudd drew his chair towards the fire, filled his 
glass, and lighted his pipe. 

“ Niceish country hereabout,” he said, drawing 
a whiff. 

“ Pretty well,” said Jacob, assentingly; “you 
are a stranger here, I fancy.” 

Rudd nodded acquiescence. “ That’s an abomi¬ 
nable road you have through the woods,” he said, 
surveying his boots, which were wofully be¬ 
spattered with mud. 

The landlord laughed, and glanced over to 
Black Dick. 

“ Those that take it at night,” he said, “ know 
it pretty well in the dark j some of ’em, though, 
would hardly find their way in the daylight.” 
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“We passed a very pretty place near the 
church ; who lives there, pray ? " 

" An old place, with great balconied windows, 
and chimneys enough to serve a barrack ? ” 

“ Yes, and a sun-dial on the lawn.” 

“ Dr. Rivers : he's away just now.” 

This was said significantly, and Rudd fully 
understood it. 

" Is he rich ? ” 

The other nodded, and drank off his glass. 

“ You might do very well there,” he said, dart¬ 
ing another keen glance at his interlocutor. 

“ Any men in the house ? ” inquired Bayles, 
who had been listening intently all this time. 

“ Only one, and two or three women. But 
they're all old: a child might do it,” he said, 
contemptuously. 

Rudd glanced over to his confederate, and be¬ 
gan to smoke faster than before. 

“ I don't care much for the money,” he said, 
after a pause, “ although that, of course, is an 
inducement: but he has a boy.” 
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“ The one we saw in the churchyard? ” inquired 
Bayles. 

“ Yes. I showed him to you.” 

“ What use can he be to you ? ” asked the two 
men, in a breath. 

“ Much. He somehow escaped from me the night 
I came to Dover, and I have never clapped eyes 
upon him since. I must have that boy again 
Bayles. 

“ And welcome, too, for what I care,” rejoined 
Black Dick, carelessly. “ As long as I go halves 
with the ready, I don’t care for a beggar’s whelp 
like that.” 

“ He is no beggar’s whelp, I promise you,” re¬ 
torted Rudd, gruffly. “ He would heir many a 
broad acre, if he came to manhood.” 

“ Which you, of course, will do your best to 
prevent,” said the other, at random. 

“ Perhaps. There are more than one interested 
in that; ” and Rudd began to smoke again. 

“ I suppose you never try your hand at this 
kind of thing, now, Jacob,” said Bayles, sipping 
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his ale, and staring into the fire. “ It wouldn’t 
be safe, in your position.” 

“ Never so near home,” said Jacob, gravely ; 
“ it might get me into trouble: and for that rea¬ 
son you must not attempt to come back here, as 
the Kennel will be the very first place they’ll 
search after it’s found out. Which road will you 
take ? ” 

“ To London;” said Rudd, decisively, although 
he intended taking quite a contrary one; “ it’s 
always safe; ” and he knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, and refilled it. 

The three men sat up talking, in a low, cautious 
tone, until midnight had struck, and then Rudd 
and Black Dick, swallowing a stiff tumbler of 
brandy apiece, enveloped themselves in a couple of 
loose cloaks, for which Rudd paid Jacob Speed 
liberally, and, having discharged the reckoning, 
the pair sallied forth upon their enterprise. 

The night had now changed to wet, and, as the 
rain came. drifting upon their faces, each con¬ 
gratulated himself upon the favourable nature of 
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the weather, which was certainly dark and blus¬ 
terous enough for any enterprise; and, armed with 
a dark lantern and a crowbar, Bavles struck brave¬ 
ly forward, closely followed by Rudd, who did not 
on this occasion anathematize either the ruts he 
encountered or the stumps of trees with which his 
shins came in contact. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Herbert was asleep in bed. 

He was dreaming gaily, poor little fellow, of 
his papa, his pony, and his dogs; for he was, in 
fancy, at Delaval once more. Oh, happy, happy 
dreams ! Oh, delightful visions that, overleaping 
time and space, carry us back once more to child¬ 
hood’s merry spring-time! The prisoner in his 
cell recks not of the darkness and the iron chain; 
he sees once again the low-roofed cottage, with his 
mother and her noisy band seated in the porch, 
and the orchard, the scene of many a joyous game. 
The poor little sempstress, weary and pale with 
many a nightly vigil, hears again the lazy drone 
of the mill-wheel that lulled her childhood’s 
dreams, when the world was not- one endless task, 
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and gusset and band and cross-stitch were to her 
things unknown,—when the year was one eternal 
summer, for it was all summer then, and the 
flowers she culled were nature’s handiwork, and 
not her own. Oh, happy dreams ! oh, balm of 
weary hearts! the oil that makes life’s wheels go 
easily in this eternal round of toil! Oh, blessed 
dreams, whose only sting is that we awake, and 
find that ye are the “ baseless fabric of a vision,” 
that “ leaves not a wreck behind ! ” 

Suddenly he was awoke by a cold breath of air 
blowing upon his face. He started up in bed, and 
screamed out in his terror, for there were dark 
forms at the window, looming out preternaturally 
vast and threatening in the dimness of the morn¬ 
ing. They were wrenching away the bars that 
protected the lattice. Now they fall, and a man 
springs lightly into the room. Herbert takes 
refuge beneath the bed-clothes, never daring to 
cry out, even if he could, although fear would not 
allow him now to speak in a whisper. 

“ Leave him to me,” growled a voice he knew, 
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alas ! only too well, “ and you stand at the door, 
and fell down the first that comes through.”—He 
heard no more, for a sickening sensation came 
over him. He had an indistinct recollection of 
being seized by Rudd’s powerful hands, and the 
next instant fainted. 

When he came to himself again he was lying on 
some wet grass, apparently in an extensive wood, 
for there were trees around and above him, and 
the sound of running waters nigh at hand. The 
men—there were two of them—were leaning over 
him, whispering eagerly to each other, whilst one 
ran his coarse, rough hand rapidly across his face, 
for it was impossible to see whether he was sen¬ 
sible or not. 

“ We must run on to B-,” whispered Rudd, 

rapidly “ If you will carry the bag, I will take the 
brat on my shoulder.” 

Herbert then felt himself hoisted up in the air, 
and carried rapidly forward. The cold air pre¬ 
sently revived him, and he began to be aware 
of his misfortunes. The heaviest of these was 
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that he was once more in Rudd’s power, and this 
of itself was a heavy calamity enough for him to 
bear. Added to this, however, he was still weak 
and faint from recent illness, and would inevi¬ 
tably sink down under the new hardships that 
would fall to his lot if he remained long in this 
man’s power. 

Herbert’s misfortunes had taught him forti¬ 
tude. He did not lose heart even at this wretched 
moment, but kept every sense on the alert, in the 
hope of catching something from the conversation 
of the two men that would aid him in his escape. 

As the day dawned lie could discern the fea¬ 
tures of Rudd’s associate, whom he soon found 
to be neither Bams nor Bunting. The man, in 
fact, was a total stranger to him. Had he to hope 
or to fear from this circumstance ? he asked him¬ 
self twenty times. Time only could show. 

He noticed that this man carried a bag, in 
which was stowed away, in all probability, the 
poor old doctor’s plate. A pang shot through his 
heart as he remembered how gaily the doctor had 
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set off the preceding night to London, in search 
of Cecil and Mr. Dalton. Then he pictured to 
himself the bitter disappointment they would all 
experience when they returned and found him 
gone, perhaps for ever; and this really did bring 
the tears into his eyes, and he could scarcely for¬ 
bear weeping aloud. 

“ Can you stand, young ’un ? ” growled Rudd, 
lowering him to the ground after they had walked 
a few miles. 

“ I will try, sir,” was the poor lad’s submissive 
reply; and he began to crawl feebly after them. 
Rudd soon slackened his pace, on perceiving that 
he could not keep up with them, and then each 
taking a hand, they dragged rather than led him 

forward. Long before they reached B-, they 

found the road thronged with people; it was ap¬ 
parently a holiday; for they were all dressed out 
in their best, and were in the highest spirits. 
Rudd at first was inclined not to continue their 
journey in this direction, but after a hurried con¬ 
sultation with Black Dick, they resolved to go 
e 2 
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forward, Rudd hoisting Herbert on his shoulders 
once more. 

As they approached the town every lane and path¬ 
way swelled the crowd of which they now formed a 
part. Young and old, the lame and the blind, all 
seemed bound to one goal, and all trudged for¬ 
ward as gaily as if to a wedding or a feast. Carried 
onwards by the multitude, they continued to fol¬ 
low in their wake until they had reached the Castle 
Hill, and then the secret of all this concourse of 
people was explained. In the midst of a wide 
square, which was now filled with a moving sea of 
heads, over against the county jail, a gallows 
reared its hideous machinery, black and threaten¬ 
ing. A couple of coiners were to be executed 
that morning, and the surrounding country 
poured forth its inhabitants by thousands to see 
them die. 

An hour had yet to elapse, and Rudd, separat¬ 
ing himself from the crowd, whispered Black Dick 
to follow him, and led the way to a dark and dirty 
alley which communicates with that part of the 
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town in which the Jews and marine-store dealers 
lived. Here they soon found a house, the land¬ 
lord of which not only could give them a good 
breakfast, but was willing to exchange Herbert’s 
new clothes for considerably older ones, and ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to find a customer for the 
poor old doctor’s plate as well. By the time all 
this was over, the time of the execution had nearly 
arrived, and the two men hurried away to witness 
it, Rudd carrying Herbert along with him to pre¬ 
vent the possibility of Ids escaping. 

The crowd was much more densely packed now 
than it had been on their leaving the hill, and it 
was not without some difficulty they contrived to 
push themselves forward until they arrived imme¬ 
diately in front of the gibbet, which was not more 
than twenty yards distance from the place they 
occupied. 

Presently the deep tolling of the bell announced 
their approach, and Herbert, sick with excitement 
and terror, turned away his head to escape the 
dreadful sight. Rudd and his companion, how- 
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ever, had no such compunctions. Strange as 
it may appear, it is nevertheless true, that these 
two men, who every day committed crimes for 
which the gallows was the only effectual punish¬ 
ment, and who might, therefore, seem to stand in 
salutary terror of its horrors, gloated on the spec¬ 
tacle that was now about to present itself to their 
eyes, and actually shivered with impatience until 
the victims appeared. 

First came the gaol chaplain, habited in white, 
reading the service for the dead; and after him— 
how the sight made ltudd start, and sent the 
blood back to his heart!—stalked a gaunt, gi¬ 
gantic figure, whose reckless bearing, aided by a 
fierce and undaunted countenance, caused an 
audible thrill through the vast concourse of spec¬ 
tators, and in whom Rudd recognised, to his 
horror, his old companion and associate Spike. 
The whole scene reeled around him,—hangman, 
gallows, crowd, and victim—and he nearly fell to 
the ground, so strong was the revulsion of feeling 
it caused him. 
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Another shout, and cursing his own soft-hearted- 
ncss, the housebreaker looked up again. A short, 
squat, plump figure, dressed in the cast-oil' finery 
of a huntsman, sadly faded and worn, which lent 
a tragic hideousness to the affair, met his view; 
the eyes rolled and leered on the hushed and 
silent crowd, whilst the grotesque features, which 
all the terror of his position could not subdue, 
worked convulsively, evidently from strong and 
painful emotion; suddenly the poor wretch’s eye 
lighted on Rudd, notwithstanding all the latter’s 
efforts to escape notice, and in a moment their 
whole expression changed. 

“ There is one gone! ” cried a thousand sten¬ 
torian voices, blending themselves into one ter¬ 
rific roar. "Ah! ah! he dies hard ! look! look!” 
and again the howl swelled up its terrific diapason 
to the eternal vault of heaven. 

Poor Bams heard it not! he saw not when 
Spike made the fatal leap;—with his eyes riveted 
on Rudd, watching his motions with sickening 
interest, he leaned forward over the platform as if 
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he would have cleared the space between them if 
he could. 

Kudd with an effort turned himself round so as 
to escape the fearful sight, and in another minute 
another howl rose up around him. “ He is dead 
now,” whispered Black Dick, gruffly, in his ear; 
and looking up, the housebreaker saw two stiff, 
senseless figures swinging back and forward in the 
wind before him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lurking like a spider in the web he had woven 
for so many of the characters of this history, 
Jasper Vernon beheld with terror and dismay the 
evil influences that seemed to counteract all his 
deep-laid and skilfully-conceived plots and machi¬ 
nations. Dalton, the terrible and omnipotent 
Dalton, was already on his traces, and, sooner or 
later, he felt that all would be discovered; the 
mine was already sprung, and it only needed time 
and patience to work out the end. 

He was sitting in his gloomy and dreary dining¬ 
room one evening, just after dinner, in no very 
happy mood, thinking of all this, between the 
pauses of sipping his claret and peeling his wal¬ 
nuts, and endeavouring to make up his mind to 
do something decisive in the present posture of 
E 3 
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affairs—with his thin legs resting on the fender, 
his keen, thin face supported by one hand, turned 
upon the flashing firelight, wasted, worn, yet still 
with indomitable resolution stamped in on every 
keen, emaciated feature, as if with aqua-fortis. 

He had not much money by him just then, or 
he would have fled the country at once, and left 
all the rest to fate. There had been a terrible drain 
upon the splendid rental of Delaval, which he had 
found it impossible to avoid paying, and which, 
reckoning on the success of his plans, with regard 
to Colonel Clarendon’s children, as certain, he had 
not hesitated to make. Had he but foreseen how 
events would have turned out, he would have 
retained it* for a time, and then all might have 
been well. 

And now, to be left with only a few miserable 
hundreds, when he might have commanded thou¬ 
sands,—there was torture in the thought! and 
with a bitter oath he started up, and began to 
pace the room with hasty steps. 

His own fortune was so paltry as to be of little 
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service at such a juncture. A few hundred acres 
of poor, hungry land, which had ruined every 
tenant that ventured to farm it, with a character 
too well known in the market to tempt an unwary 
capitalist to embark his money in, was scarcely 
likely to serve him in his present need. Besides, 
there were strange stories current in the country 
now, by whom invented or promulgated none cared 
to know, that would deter him from attempting to 
convert his patrimony into money at the present 
moment, even had he been ever so anxious to 
do so. 

To stay and brave it out, was all that remained 
for him to do,—do that he must, and he at once 
began to steel his mind to adopt this alternative. 
Jasper Vernon was a coward at his heart, and a 
pleasant thing it was when he returned to his 
chair to picture to himself the wrath of Dalton 
and the vengeance of Cecil Clarendon, when all 
their pursuit ended, as he foresaw it would do, in 
disappointment. 

The reader will bear in mind all that this man 
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had done to poison the happiness of so many 
people—Cecil, Eleanor, the Daltons, Herbert,—and 
now, added to these, was Lady Susan, more 
terrible than all! for she only knew all his base 
villany and deceit. Only that morning he had 
received a letter in her stiff, masculine hand, 
telling him that she was already on her journey 
to England, with the intention of arraying herself 
in the enemy’s ranks. 

How he cursed poor Herbert, who was the 
innocent cause, as he had been the victim 
of his plots. Then, with a strange, dreamy 
wonder, he began to speculate upon the poor 
child’s fate, and whether he was still alive or 
not. He shuddered, as he listened to the pat¬ 
tering of the rain on the windows, and drew, 
with a mighty sense of relief, nearer to the 
cheerful blaze, and stirred the logs, that sent 
a shower of sparks up the black, cavernous 
chimney. 

Presently, he was aroused from his reflections 
by a quick loud knock at the door. 
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"Come ini" he cried, trembling, although he 
knew it could only be a footman. 

“ If you please, sir, there’s a message from the 
Blue Boar, that a lady desires to see you imme¬ 
diately.” 

“ To see me?” ejaculated Jasper, who instantly 
concluded it to be Lady Susan. “Was there no 
name mentioned, James?” 

" No, sir; the helper only said the lady was 
mortal bad, and that you hadn’t to be long in 
going, for fear it was over late.” 

"What could be meant by being too late?” 
thought the cowardly wretch, as he made his 
preparations for setting out with a foreboding 
heart. “ Too late!” 

The words rung in his ears with fatal signifi¬ 
cance, as he plashed through the rain and mud 
on his way to the village inn, and it was not 
until he was in the presence of the stern old lady 
of Leven, that he understood to their full import 
the meaning of those mysterious words. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The good old doctor never rested until lie had 
arrived in London, and even then, the only delay 
he permitted himself to make, was to snatch a 
hasty breakfast, wash and arrange his toilet, and 
then drive at once to Mivart’s, where, fortunately, 
he remembered of old, that Dalton was in the 
habit of staying when in town. 

To his eager inquiries whether they knew if 
Mr. Dalton was in England, the waiter informed 
him, to his astonishment, that Mr. Dalton was 
not only in England, but actually in the house at 
that very moment. The old doctor scribbled a 
few lines on an address card, requesting an inter¬ 
view, and desired the man to carry it upstairs. 
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“ I will do so, sir, although I am afraid it will 
stand you of little service,” was the civil rejoinder; 
“ for Mr. Dalton is very busily engaged, just now, 
and not at all well in health besides.” 

“ Make the attempt, notwithstanding,” said 
Dr. Rivers, slipping a crown piece into his hand. 
“ I am sure he will see me when he knows who 
it is.” 

Presently a message came down, begging the 
good old man to walk upstairs, and up he went, 
accordingly, his heart throbbing as violently as 
if he had been a young man of twenty, on the 
eve of seeing his mistress. The door opened, and 
Edward Dalton, stately, majestic, and dignified, 
even in his grief, stood before him. 

“ I am sorry, my dear doctor, I can give you 
so poor a welcome, just now,” said he, in his 
calm, sweet voice, as he grasped with kindly 
pressure the hand of his old and venerable friend. 
“ At the present moment I am engaged in a very 
painful search.” 

Something surely prevented the dear old man 
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at this moment from explaining all in a breath, 
for, after vainly attempting to speak, he allowed 
Dalton to proceed— 

" This gentleman is Mr. Cecil Clarendon.” 

“ Poor little Herbert’s brother! ” exclaimed 
the doctor, with a great effort. 

Dalton looked surprised, for he knew that 
Colonel Clarendon had held no communication 
with his old friend for several years, simply 
because they had ceased to live in the same 
neighbourhood. 

“ One night,” said the doctor, glancing round 
the company, for Norman Macdonald was there 
as well, with his placid smile, “ I was called up 
out of my warm bed by a poor fisherman, to visit 
a child who, as he said, was in a high fever, which 
was "Certainly only the truth. I had never seen 
anything so wasted and emaciated as the appear¬ 
ance of the poor little fellow, who, it seems, had 
been picked up, a night or two before, on the 
beach by this honest fellow, the man with whom 
he had been travelling having fallen over the quay 
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at Dover, and been drowned. A merciful provi¬ 
dence spared the poor boy’s life, and, after a few 
days, I had him removed to my own house, where 
fresh country air, and a generous diet, have so far 
restored him that he now resembles in some sort 
the Herbert Clarendon of earlier and happier 
days. 

“ Herbert Clarendon!” echoed Cecil, falling on 
his neck in a paroxysm of tears. “ Is poor Herbert 
found at last ? ” 

“ He is,” said the doctor, kindly embracing him. 
“ I left him in a fair way of recovery; and I trust, 
by the time we all get down there again, he will 
be as strong and as well as ever he was in his 
life.” 

Cecil heaved a deep sigh, and seemed to be 
endeavouring to realize in his own mind the 
startling intelligence the good old man had just 
communicated to him. 

“ Much yet remains to be done, my friend,” 
said the latter, addressing Dalton. “ The suffer¬ 
ing and misery the poor little fellow has undergone 
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would wring the hardest heart; and a day of 
retribution, even in this world, is surely in store 
for the heartless authors of his wretchedness. A 
villain whom he calls Eudd —” 

Dalton started, but instantly recovered himself, 
and continued to listen U> the doctor’s explanations 
with every outward exhibition of calmness. 

“ And who, by his description, must be a monster 
of cruelty, has, it seems, dragged him through the 
country in a condition not one whit better than 
that of a common beggar. The poor little fellow, 
it seems, escaped from his inhuman tyrant shortly 
after falling into his hands, and found an asylum 
in the house of a humane blacksmith, from which 
Eudd, in turn, tore him away; and since then his 
lot has been cast amidst the lowest scenes of 
human guilt and degradation. From this he has 
at length bfeen happily rescued, and nothing now 
remains to be done but to restore him to the care 
of those from whom he has the best right to look 
for protection. As for Eudd and his guardian, 
Mr, Vernon—” 
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“ Their punishment, if delayed, will only be the 
fuller and more fearful,” said Dalton, in a terrible 
voice. “ That may be safely left to me, my dear 
friend. And now, my valet shall get a fresh 
carriage, that shall hold the whole of us, and, with 
four good posters, we will soon annihilate time 
and space, and make poor Cecil happy.” 

Williams was accordingly despatched to Long 
Acre, to procure a travelling carriage, and four 
horses having been put to it, Dalton, Dr. ltivers, 
Norman, and Cecil, set off in the gayest possible 
spirits towards Dover. 

“ If I might proffer a prayer,” said the good 
old doctor, drawing up the glass, as they rolled 
out of Rochester, where they had snatched a hur¬ 
ried luncheon, “ it would be that you will consent 
to leave Herbert with me for a time. As you know, 
Mr. Dalton, I am an old man, with nothing but 
one dear child, left me as a death-bed legacy by a 
very dear friend, to expend my affection upon; 
and, as this darling is a little girl, just about 
Herbert’s age, I would take it as a great kindness 
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if you would permit Herbert to be her companion, 
until your own plans with regard to him are de¬ 
finitively settled.” 

“ I have no possible objection to such a plan/’ 
said Dalton, grasping his hand; “ and, as his 
guardian ”— 

“ And I, as his brother,” interposed Cecil, 
“ cheerfully accede to Dr. Rivers’s request. It 
would, in fact, complete my happiness.” 

Dalton sighed, and looked troubled. The secret 
he had so long and faithfully kept must be divulged 
ere long. But not now! not now! and he en¬ 
deavoured to talk unconcernedly of the arrange¬ 
ments with respect to Herbert which Cecil and 
the doctor were now discussing with the greatest 
interest. 

In spite of himself, however, sad and solemn 
thoughts took possession of his mind, and, as the 
day gradually darkened in upon them, these 
musings became so painful and absorbing that it 
was with absolute relief he at last heard the doctor 
exclaim— 
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“We are at our journey's end, gentlemen. Will 
you alight?” 

Cecil sprang out, followed by Norman and the 
two elder travellers. They were standing in front 
of a plain, unpretending lodge, which formed the 
entrance to pleasure grounds, evidently of great 
beauty, and which looked doubly lovely in the soft 
moonlight. 

Norman's arm was a positive help to Cecil, as 
they walked up the carriage sweep towards the 
house, so helpless had the state of nervous im¬ 
patience he suffered rendered him. The door 
was flung open, displaying a handsome hall, 
lit up, with the old man-servant standing on 
the steps. 

“ Where is Master Herbert ? ” cried the doctor, 
from a little distance. 

“ Oh, my dear old master!” faltered the old 
domestic, in a broken voice, “ we have had nothing 
but misery since you left.” 

“ But the boy—where is he?” demanded his 
master, with a sudden sinking of the heart, alarmed 
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at the look of dismay the old man’s face displayed. 
“ Bring the boy, immediately.” 

“ Oh, papa! dear papa!” cried Sophy, rushing 
into the old man’s arms, and hiding her tear- 
stained face on his breast; “some horrid nasty 
men have torn dear, dear Herbert away with 
them.” 

“ Oh, my God !” groaned the wretched old man, 
as the fatal truth hurst upon him. “ After all, 
our labour has been in vain.” 

He was startled by a heavy, dull sound behind 
him, and, on looking round, perceived that Cecil 
had fainted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In a room, sordid even in its neatness, Lady 
Susan Clarendon lay struggling hard with death. 
Inch by inch she contended with the grim 
destroyer, for the love of life was still strong 
within her; and slowly, quietly, yet surely, the 
terrible avenger was gathering his forces for 
victory. Death was stamped upon her brow and 
written on her heart, and now she had nothing 
but to adjust her mantle, that her fall might be 
a becoming one at last. 

Even in death, the indomitable will and nerve 
that had carried her triumphantly through so 
much, did not desert her. Ill in body, and 
wretched in mind, she still gave vent neither to 
murmur nor complaint; but, convinced at length 
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that her hour was come, proceeded to set her 
house in order, and make such reparation to 
those she had injured, as was still in her power. 

“ Bring your chair to the bedside, my love,” 
she said, scarcely able to repress a sigh, as her 
languid gaze took in at a glance the well-darned, 
well-worn check hangings that adorned the crazy 
bed, the sanded floor, with a bit of flaring red- 
and-green carpet in the centre, the paltry 
dressing-table, with its cracked looking-glass that 
libelled the human face divine whenever you 
looked into it, and the two or three flimsy chairs 
that flanked the naked walls, and then contrasted 
it in her own mind with her dressing-room at 
Leven, luxurious in gilded fauteuils and mirrors, 
Turkey carpets, Sevres cabinets, and costly 
bijouterie. “ Draw your chair nearer, my love, 
and listen to what I have to say; for something 
tells me, Eleanor, that, ere many days are over, 
my lips will be silent for ever in this world.” 

“ My dear aunt,” said Eleanor Clarendon, in 
the sweet tones the dying woman had learnt to 
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love so well, using' the term of affection their 
connexion had sanctioned, “if what you wish to say 
would distress you, pray defer it to another 
time.” 

“No—no—no!” cried the dying woman, with 
all her old peremptoriness of manner, “there is 
no time like the present for discussing what is 
now in my mind; how can I tell whether I shall 
be alive to-morrow to tell it?” 

Eleanor could not restrain her tears, but sat 
sobbing in her chair, with all the abandonment of 
grief. Then Lady Susan, stealing a withered hand 
out from under the bed-clothes, clasped one of 
the hot, soft hands of her protegee, and said, in 
a tone of unusual tenderness— 

“Can you forgive me, love, for the part I 
played in wishing to force you to marry poor 
Norman Macdonald ? ” 

“Why need you disturb yourself about that 
affair, madam ? ” said Eleanor, in a broken voice. 
" Mr. Macdonald, I am afraid, would have acted 
just as he did, had he been left to himself.” 


VOL. III. 
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“ No, child, he would not,” rejoined her 
companion, sternly; “one word from me, at the 
outset of your acquaintance, would have immedi¬ 
ately driven all ideas of love out of his head,— 
Norman Macdonald has been so accustomed from 
childhood to act by my wishes.” 

A faint—very faint smile was perceptible on 
Eleanors delicately beautiful face, as the proud 
old woman said this in her usual determined 
tone. 

“Yes, Eleanor, you may smile,” continued 
Lady Susan, in a gentler tone; “ and yet, strange 
as it may sound, I have been the mainspring that 
has set all Norman Macdonald’s impulses in 
motion from boyhood. I rescued him from a 
situation of imminent peril, at the risk of my own 
life, and from that day may date an influence on 
his destinies which I would now had never existed.” 

“But can such submission to the will of 
another—and especially that of a woman—accord 
with the well-known manliness of Mr. Mac¬ 
donald’s character?” inquired Eleanor, gra- 
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dually forgetting, in the interest she felt in the 
dialogue, how imminent was the peril to which it 
exposed her companion; “I have heard Eric 
Dennison describe him—” 

“Poor Eric!” sighed Lady Susan, sadly. “I 
shall never look on him and my gentle Lucy 
more.” For once, tears stood in those keen, cold 
eyes, and they even fell upon her cheeks, as she 
added, “when I am dead, Eleanor, I could wish 
you to take up your abode with Eric and his 
noble-minded daughter, until Cecil rejoins you, 
if that should ever be. I suppose poor Norman 
has no chance of finding you a retreat ?” 

“ None;” was the calm reply. “ Mr. Macdonald 
and I are henceforth nothing to each other.” 

“ I will not attempt to controvert your deter¬ 
mination, however I may deplore it,” said Lady 
Susan, sadly. “Poor, poor Norman!” 

“ Ah, madam, he will soon meet with many 
more worthy of him,” said Eleanor, modestly; 
“ a simple country girl, like myself, without 
either beauty or fortune, will surely never disturb 
f 2 
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the peace of mind of such a being as Mr. Norman 
Macdonald.” 

Lady Susan sighed, and relaxed the throbbing 
hand she held within her own, and at that 
moment her attendant announced Mr. Jasper 
Vernon! 

Lady Susan attempted to raise herself in bed, 
as he entered the room, and then sank back 
again with a stifled groan. Eleanor was beside 
her in a moment, supporting her in her arms, 
whilst their awed and yet audacious visitor, 
conscious that he was playing a losing game, 
attempted to fortify his courage by a false 
temerity, and advancing up the room, exclaiming 
as he did so,— 

“Is it possible, my dear Lady Susan, that I 
see you lodged in such a miserable hovel as this ? 
Why, there is not even a carpet to the floor,” 
calling up a look of disgust, as his foot came in 
contact with the beggarly rag that did duty in 
that capacity ; “ a beggar could not be worse 
lodged than your ladyship! ” 
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“ Such as it is, the accommodation is good 
enough for me,” said her ladyship, calmly. 
“What matters it, whether we go out of the 
world in a palace or a hovel ? the soul can surely 
wing its way to its Creator as quickly from the 
one as the other! ” 

“ But, the rank of your ladyship ! ” 

“ Rank, and all its earthly privileges, are fast 
fading from my view,” was the calm rejoinder of 
the dying woman; “ but it is not to handy 

compliments with you, Jasper Vernon, that I 
desired to see you now.” 

“ If you would make use of my house,” said 
Jasper, with an affectation of timidity, “it would, 
I can assure you, he heartily at your service; 
and, at any rate, you would be properly waited 
upon there.” 

“ I have my own servants !” said Lady Susan, 
haughtily; “ when I am gone, they will, I trust, 
remain to protect Miss Clarendon in her lonely 
position, until Mr. Eric Dennison’s arrival,—but, 
enough of this; I have come a long, and, as it has 
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proved, by God’s good will, a fatal journey, to 
demand, at your hands, that justice should be 
done to the children of Colonel Clarendon! ” 

“ My dear Lady Susan,” stammered Jasper, 
affecting to be very much astonished at a speech 
he had expected from the first, “ I am really not 
aware that Colonel Clarendon’s family have any 
grievances to be redressed! ” 

“ They have, sir ! ” said her ladyship, raising 
herself up in bed with a great effort; “ dare you 
carry out the miserable—nay, awful farce you 
have invented so long, even in the very presence 
of your dying accomplice ? Beware, Jasper 
Vernon, how you venture to trifle with me !” 

“ At any rate permit Miss Clarendon to retire 
for a few minutes,” pleaded Jasper, humbly; 
“ her remaining here can serve no good turn—” 

“ You are afraid, I suppose, to exhibit our 
guilt before eyes so pure,” said Lady Susan, 
scornfully. “ Let it be, however, as you will; 
Eleanor, my love, leave us for a time.” 

, Eleanor complied, and Jasper Vernon having 
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followed her to the door, locked it after her, and 
then creeping back to the bed sat down again 
with his hands supporting his head. 

Lady Susan, too, remained silent for a few 
minutes, struggling apparently with her own 
emotions. At last she resumed in a voice whose 
hoarse and altered tones terrified even her crafty 
confederate himself. 

“ Rapacious as a wolf, and bloodthirsty as a 
tiger, you would have driven out these poor 
children from their birthright, and have suffered 
them to live or die as God willed it, had not a 
power higher than your own ordained it other¬ 
wise. Your first act was to quarrel with Mr. 
Cecil Clarendon.” 

“ Cecil Dalton, you mean, madam,” said 
Jasper Vernon, spite for the moment getting 
the better of his craft. 

" Cecil Dalton! ” echoed the dying woman, 
a vivid streak of red for a moment lighting up her 
pallid cheek. “ In the name of all that is holy 
how did you acquire that information? There 
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are two others only living that know it beside 
myself / 5 

“ It matters not / 5 retorted Jasper, triumphantly; 
“it is quite sufficient for my purpose that I do 
know it. The young man, methinks, sufficiently 
resembles Edward Dalton to lead one to the 
supposition of his parentage . 55 

“ But there is Herbert , 55 cried Lady Susan, 
eagerly. “ He, at any rate, is a Clarendon . 55 

“ What if I should tell you , 55 said Jasper, 
suddenly lifting himself up, and looking her 
steadily in the face witlv those cold, vipers 5 eyes 
of his, " that Herbert Clarendon can never more 
trouble either you or I, Lady Susan ! 55 

“ Oh God ! 55 groaned the wretched woman, 
sinking back upon her pillows. “ Herbert Claren¬ 
don dead ! 55 

" Herbert Clarendon dead ! 55 echoed Jasper 
Vernon, with his icy stare, gradually rising from 
his seat. 

A convulsive shudder shook Lady Susan’s 
frame, as his words penetrated even to the heart 
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whose pulsations it almost stopped, then with an 
expiring effort she raised herself up once more, 
until she sat up erect in bed,—stem, lofty, and 
threatening as she had been in her haughtiest 
days,—no trace of death upon that awful brow, 
no dimness in the glance of that eagle eye, firm 
in voice and unswerving in intellect, piercing him 
through and through with every glance and every 
word, as she heaped imprecations and curses, 
vengeance and threats of future misery on his 
head. 

“ Thou hast robbed the fatherless and de¬ 
spoiled their heritage! and yet what am I saying ? 
Herbert Clarendon is not dead,—that beautiful 
child had nothing in common with death! Oh 
what a wolf in sheep’s clothing did poor Claren¬ 
don place over his little fold,—and then to come 
here with thy cozening lies to tell me of poor 
little Herbert’s death.” 

“ My dear Lady Susan,” began Vernon— 

“ Hush! hush! ” said the dying woman, in 
an altered tone, “there is Clarendon himself, 
f 3 
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see! ” and her companion in liis terror noted that 
her eyes, which until now had been fixed fiercely 
upon himself, were resting vaguely on the opposite 
side of the room—"with his poor, gentle wife, 
and the babe she died in giving birth to; they 
are beckoning of me, Jasper—Hush !” 

He felt the beatings of his own heart in the 
deadlike silence that followed her last word. 

Gradually a gentle smile spread itself over the 
harsh features of the dying woman; a tender 
light for a moment gleamed in the depth of those 
dark grey eyes, and with a whispered, “I am 
coming! ” she sank back amongst the pillows; 
and it needed not the. rattle in the throat, the 
convulsive clenching of the hands, or the feeble 
quivering of the unconscious limbs to tell him 
that it was death ! 

Horror-struck, and trembling in every limb, 
he staggered to the door and called loudly for 
help. Eleanor was in the room in a moment, 
closely followed by Lady Susan's maid, whilst 
one or two women, belonging to the inn, be- 
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wildered, yet inquisitive even in their terror, 
crowded about the door. 

“ Attend to your mistress ! ” said he, looking 
wildly round upon them, like a man suddenly 
aroused from a hideous dream. “ I will run for 
the doctor, although I fear it is too late! ” and 
before they could stop him he was gone. 

A wild terror took possession of Eleanor's 
mind, as she approached the bed. Lady Susan’s 
presentiment had already prepared her for what 
was about to happen, and one glance at the still 
open yet glassy eye, and fixed expression of 
countenance assured her, that with Lady Susan 
Clarendon earth had passed away for ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

With her last terrible maledictions still ringing 
in his ears, he went home to brood over all she 
had said. Jasper Vernon was a coward even when 
successful, and on this eventful evening it was not 
likely he would overcome his constitutional failing. 
A strange, uneasy terror kept possession of him 
all through the way home, for it was very dark in 
the long lonely avenue that stretched nearly the 
whole way from the outskirts of the village to his 
own house; and his own guilty conscience readily 
conceived a thief in every bush he passed. 

When within twenty yards of his own door, 
however, he became conscious—how, he scarcely 
knew, for it was far too dark to see anything—that 
some one was dodging him. With a palpitating 
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heart he increased his pace, and then the figure 
crossed over the pathway and stood right before 
him, blocking up the way so effectually as entirely 
to prevent his passing. 

“ What in the name of God do you want, man?” 
he exclaimed in a trembling voice, repressing his 
first inclination to cry out for help, for something 
told him that this man might have some connexion 
with the scene he had just left. 

“ I have waited a very long time for you, sir,” 
said a gruff voice, which sounded strangely familiar 
to his ears, but where or when he had heard it he 
could not remember. “ I dare not come up to the 
house in the daylight, for fear they should drive 
me away again without seeing you. I found out, 
however, that you were out, and so I determined 
to hang about the shrubberies until you came 
back.” 

“For what?” thought Vernon, a cold sweat 
starting out of every pore of Ms skin. “ Could 
the man intend to murder or rob him?” and 
again the cowardly desire to cry out for aid took 
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possession of him, and again the powerful grasp 
of his companion, who had by this time laid his 
hand upon his shoulder, took away all power of 
speech. 

“ You shall reckon all my waiting in the cold 
and wet in, when we settle, Mr. Vernon,” said the 
man with a gruff laugh. “ But enough of this 
just now; I want to see a good blazing fire, and 
what is still more to the purpose, a tumbler of hot 
grog and some meat, or I shall die outright, and 
then my death will be laid at your door.” 

“ In God’s name come in, and let me see who 
you are,” cried Jasper Vernon with an effort, and 
without saying another word he dragged the man 
after him up to the door, and whispering to him 
to be silent, led him along the gloomy passage and 
stairs that had so frightened poor Herbert in his 
earlier days of misery, until he came to his own 
study, the door of which he unlocked very quietly, 
and pushed the man before him into the room. 

He lingered behind for a moment himself as the 
man strode in, under pretence of taking out the 
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key, that he might be able to lock it again on the 
other side to prevent intrusion; but for all this he 
only pretended to lock it, as he very well knew 
that no one in that well drilled establishment 
would venture to intrude upon them. 

The man had thrown himself into an arm¬ 
chair by this, and was basking in the welcome 
warmth of the fire. A lock of grizzled hair of a 
dark hue concealed his forehead and the upper 
part of his face, and although otherwise very much 
altered, Jasper Vernon knew that herculean 
frame and those stern gaunt features too well to 
doubt for one moment whom his visitor really 
was. 

“ I thought you were hung or drowned before 
this, Rudd,” he said, with bitter malignity, which 
he strove in vain to repress, as he came up to the 
fire-place. “ You have taken care to keep me in 
ignorance of your movements long enough to 
justify such a suspicion.” 

“No thanks to you if I am not,” retorted the 
other, without altering a feature, as he stooped 
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down to warm his rough coarse hands. “ I have 
done enough in my turn for you to entitle one of 
us to swing for it: and as I’m a poor devil, and 
you by all accounts are a rich one—how, the devil 
only knows—why I suppose I would be the scape¬ 
goat if needs were/’ 

“ You’re exceedingly cynical,” said Jasper Ver¬ 
non, sarcastically, as he opened a buffet, and 
produced a liquor stand. Pouring out a tumbler 
of Hollands, he handed it to the vagabond, with 
the observation— 

“ I know you can toss that off without waiting 
for hot water. And now tell me, to what happy 
circumstance am I indebted for the honour of 
your visit, Rudd ?” 

Rudd drained the glass at a draught, and 
replaced it upside down upon the table, turning 
his flushed, fierce face upon his host as he did so. 
His small, fiery eyes made even Jasper Vernon 
shudder. 

“What would you say, Mr. Vernon, if I came 
with the joyful tidings that I was about to bring 
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back the youngster you have been harrying the 
country to find out ? Wouldn't you be delighted 
to recover him again ? ” 

Jasper Vernon could have struck him down as 
he sat gloating in his triumph at the confusion of 
face lie knew he must be betraying to this coarse 
brute. A curse, smothered in its birth, but still 
plainly audible to Rudd’s quick ears, did escape 
him even then, but that was all. He heard it all 
as calmly as if shame and destruction did not 
stare him in the face at the announcement. 

“You mean young Clarendon, I suppose,” he 
said, at last, in a calm voice. 

“ Come, come, Mr. Vernon, you needn’t pre¬ 
tend that now !” cried Rudd, gruffly : “ who else 
should I mean ? ” 

“ How should I know ? ” retorted the other, 
bitterly. “You may have twenty plots afoot at 
the same time, for I know of old you’re not very 
scrupulous when times are bad with you.” 

“ I’m what other folk have made me, and your¬ 
self among the number,” growled the other, 
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sulkily. “ If rich folk aren’t very nice about the 
means they employ to get their wealth, a poor 
liang-gallows like me cannot be expected to be 
over particular.” 

Yernon poured himself out a glass of brandy, 
which he drank oft’, and then refilled Rudd’s with 
the Hollands; and as his visitor sipped it he said, 
“ Now let us understand each other, Rudd: what 
is all this rigmarole about the boy ? ” 

“ Enough to make you shake in your shoes, 
Master Yernon,” said Rudd, triumphantly: “ he’s 
not much more than a stone’s throw from this 
very room we’re sitting inand he watched the 
other’s countenance with keen interest, under the 
expectation that he would detect the confusion 
such an announcement was calculated to pro¬ 
duce. 

Vernon, however, had served too long an ap¬ 
prenticeship to deception to exhibit such a weak¬ 
ness, now that he was prepared for such an evil, 
and his calm, placid manner almost drove Rudd 
mad, as he said,— 
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“ Herbert really returned ! the poor child is 
actually alive then, after all he must have gone 
through.” 

“ I can swear to that,” growled Rudd, with an 
oath; “ although, as matters be, you’d as lief he 
had never turned up again in this world, Mr. 
Vernon. As you are so pleased, however, I may 
as well just carry him on to London, and deliver 
liim up to those he won’t care to run away 
fromand he jumped up from his seat, and began 
to button the sailor’s jacket he wore, with 
sulky passion. 

“ Stop ! stop ! stop ! we are not done with 
each other yet,” cried Jasper, trying to force him 
down into his seat ,—“ Or stay! step into this 
closet for a moment, Rudd,” opening the door of 
a small room, and pushing the man in, “ whilst I 
ring for supper.” 

“ What will be the use of wasting time here ? ” 
retorted the man, who seemed to have taken his 
cue, and was now as bearish and untractable as 
even Jasper Vernon could desire, and his huge 
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form blockaded up the doorway as he spoke ,—“ I 
can get a bellyfull elsewhere, and no thanks to 
you, notwithstanding past help,” and Ins bloodshot 
eyes flashed fire upon the trembling and shrivelled 
form before him. 

“ You fool, I will give you all you want, if you 
are only patient,” cried Jasper, grasping his hand, 
whilst he internally cursed the boorish obstinacy 
of his dangerous ally. “ It’s bad doing business 
on an empty stomach.” 

“ And worse to pass such nasty jokes, I can 
tell you, on a poor devil in such a pickle,” growled 
lludd, retreating more into the room; “ however, 
you may ring up the cold meat,” and he sat down 
in the dark whilst his host rang the bell. 

In five minutes’ time the latter came and set 
him at liberty. “ Get your fill first, and then we’ll 
have business afterwards,” said Jasper, coaxingly. 
“Do you choose beef? ” 

“ Anything. I could eat a dead horse, I’m so 
famished,” growled Rudd, falling upon the pile of 
meat the other took care to cram his plate with. 
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“ The dolt! docs he not see that that will allow 
me to drive the harder bargain with him ? ” was 
Jasper Vernon's inward soliloquy. 

“ You don't look to thrive with your new way 
of life, Rudd," he said, with a smile. 

“ Thrive the devil,” and the wretch washed 
down the first plateful with a tankard of ale. “ I'll 
be found dead in a ditch, some of these fine 
mornings, and a coroner’s inquest will bring in a 
verdict of starvation over my bones." 

“Would to God you were so now!" thought 
Vernon, with an uneasy shiver, as he remembered 
what a dangerous confidante this reckless villain 
was for a man in his position, with the Clarendon 
estates almost within his grasp; and he felt as if 
he could have given all his own wealth to have 
secured such a consummation at that moment,— 
“ I could sit on that jury myself, I think." 

“ It’s much more to my taste, I can tell you, 
to sit here before a good blazing fire like that,” 
the man cried, as he threw down his knife and 
fork at last, and drew his chair nearer his host’s, 
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“than trudging on through mire and slush, 
perhaps for miles in the dark, with the wet rags 
that cover one’s nakedness clinging to one’s skin, 
as if they meant to grow to it, and perhaps a 
hungry belly into the bargain,—such work tells 
on the strongest of us, and as for a poor delicate 
brat like that of yours—” 

Jasper Vernon sat up in his chair, and fixed 
his keen cold eyes upon his scarred swarthy 
features with sudden interest. “ Ay! ay! a 
brat like that, I’ll be sworn,” he cried, “ wouldn’t 
take it very kindly, Rudd.” 

“ One would Jiave thought it would have been 
the death of him in a week, and yet how bravely 
he held out, poor little wretch, with his blistered 
feet and aching legs, never daring to utter a word 
of complaint. I tell you what, Mr. Vernon,” 
and he struck the table a blow with his huge 
fist, that made every thing on it dance again 
with the force of it, “ I could almost make away 
with myself some times when I think of all I’ve 
made that poor tiling suffer.” 
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“You’re a maudlin idiot, Rudd,” retorted 
Vernon, angrily interrupting him, “and as for 
the brat you waste so much sympathy over, he 
was the most pestilential little devil I ever came 
across.” 

“ What a precious hypocrite he must be then!” 
added the other, fixing one of his hard keen 
glances on his companion; “ why every body he 
came across but myself, pitied him.” 

“Where is he now?” demanded Jasper, 
anxious to change the topic. “ You surely hav’n’t 
been fool enough to bring him up here, to run 
the risk of detection.” 

“ He’s snug enough I can promise you that,” 
retorted Rudd, surlily; “ although for the matter 
of that, I could bring him into this room in a 
couple of minutes at farthest.—But put on your 
hat and cloak and follow me.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ You will see presently,—why what does this 
mean?” and the villain surveyed his companion 
with supreme contempt from head to foot, as the 
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latter hesitated to comply with his request. 
“ You surely are not afraid, Mr. Vernon ? ” 

“What guarantee have I that I can comply 
safely with your demand, Rudd ? ” inquired 
Jasper. 

“Please yourself/' retorted Rudd, striding 
towards the door, “I can easily carry the brat 
to Dalton.” 

“Stay, stay, I will accompany you in one 
moment,” cried Jasper, eagerly, “my cloak is 
in the passage,” and he disappeared. The next 
moment he returned, properly equipped, having 
taken the precaution to conceal a small pistol 
about his person; and desiring Rudd to lead the 
way, and observe caution, the well-matched pair 
struck across the lawn, and presently emerged 
upon a secluded lane which led out into a 
valley, thickly wooded, and which was at all 
times rather shunned by the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring village, from the fact, that 
a mill which stood on the narrow brawling 
stream that flowed through it, had several years 
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before been the scene of a horrid and revolting 
murder. 

The mill had been abandoned immediately 
after this appalling tragedy, and was now in a 
very dilapidated state, and from its gloomy 
position in the midst of black dense woods, had 
become the resort of poachers and ruffians of the 
neighbourhood, who certainly contributed their 
full share of guilt to sustain the unenviable 
notoriety it had acquired. 

Jasper remembered, as he strode after Rudd, 
who walked moodily in front, every little incident 
of that terrible morning, with a distinctness that 
astonished even himself. The young girl lying on 
the floor, her long black hair dabbled with the 
blood that had oozed out of a wound in her 
neck, her pale ghastly face, fixed eye and livid 
lips,—the old father terrible in the grief of 
a strong untutored mind, sitting bolt upright 
in his chair, watching with tearless eye, and 
compressed lip, the surgeon vainly attempting 
to call back the vital spark—and the mother 
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mopping and moaning in the chimney-nook, 
more terrible in her horror-struck insanity, than 
the dead corpse itself, — how it all came up 
like some frightful picture before him at that 
moment! 

“Bayles has a jolly fire on at any rate,” said 
Rudd, looking up as he caught a glimpse of the 
firelight through a loop-hole in the wall .—“ Take 
care how you step, sir, for a great many of the 
steps are broken away,” and he presently began 
to clamber up the steep ascent, Jasper following 
him as well as he could, until they paused 
together upon what had once been the floor of 
the mill. 

Grasping his companion’s hand, Rudd led him 
over this in the dark, and shoving back a door, 
introduced him into a smaller room, in which the 
fire they had seen on the outside was burning 
bravely. 

Seated on a huge block of wood, Black Dick 
was busily superintending the preparation for 
supper which was cooking on the fire, in the 
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shape of a good fat hare, smothered in onions and 
potatoes. In the far comer of the room, lay 
something dark on a quantity of straw, and Rudd, 
snatching the lantern from the rickety table, 
motioned his companion to follow him, and crept 
up noiselessly towards it. 

Herbert was lying with his face turned upwards, 
one arm pillowing the uneasy head,—the black 
hair, once so beautiful and glossy, fell in a tangled 
heap over the perfectly colourless brow. The face 
was so thin and emaciated, that even Jasper— 
hard and cruel as he was—started and turned 
away from it. 

Could it be that the death he saw stamped on that 
young brow, had at length wrung his flinty heart ? 
Ah ! no,—even at that moment he was counting 
out in his own mind, how much he would give the 
villain beside him, to complete his deed of cruelty 
and shame. 

“ He cannot live long, I think,” he said care¬ 
lessly, as he turned away, and went up to the fire 
again, another month such as you describe him 
a 2 
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to Lave undergone, and he would never trouble 
either you or me more.” 

“ But we must be well paid for our trouble,” 
said Rudd, stoutly; “ it’s harder work killing any 
one in that nay by far, than putting a knife 
quietly into them, and doing the trick in a 
moment. A couple of fifties would be none too 
much for the job.” 

“They shall be yours, provided you take 
care I am not troubled with the brat again,” 
said Jasper, after a pause, taking out his purse, 
and counting the notes n r hich he placed in Rudd’s 
hands. 

“ When it is all over, send me word by a trusty 
hand,” said he significantly. “ Now guide me 
down the mill again.” 

He disappeared, accompanied by Rudd, and 
Black Dick began to busy himself once more with 
the supper. 

“A very good night’s work, Dick, my pal,” 
cried Rudd, a few minutes after, springing into 
the room. " Why we may live in clover for 
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months, now. What was that?” he added, 
tinning pale, as the report of a pistol was heard 
apparently just beneath the mill. 

“ Some one poaching, probably,” suggested his 
associate, whose head was running more upon the 
money Rudd held in his hand, than upon either 
pistol shots or poachers. 

“ It can’t be,—no poacher would be out in the 
woods to-night. Get a torch and let us go and 
see.” 

“ And leave the supper, to starve! You may 
if you like, but I won’t;” and Bayles with real 
selfishness began to demolish the hare, by splitting 
it up the back in two equal portions. 

“ If the supper had not been piping hot upon 
the table, as you say,” added Rudd, rolling a log 
towards it to serve for a seat, “ I would go and 
see, for I suspect some accident has happened to 
that rascal; however, if he carries pistols about 
with him, it sarves him right.” 

“Certainly; shall we wake up the brat?” 

“For what?” 
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“ Poor devil, he will be so hungry / 1 said Bayles, 
commiseratingly. 

“ Oh! let him eat up the scraps in the 
morning,—they are quite good enough for him,” 
said Rudd, with a savage chuckle. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In descending the hill after leaving Rudd, 
Jasper Vernon accidentally stumbled and fell on 
that side on which he had concealed the pistol 
we have already mentioned, and which going off 
in consequence, wounded him very badly in the 
groin. 

At first, the agony he suffered from the accident 
totally deprived him of the power of moving. 
Rut by degrees, a feeling of numbness succeeded, 
which, although it alarmed him much more, gave 
him courage at least to attempt to crawl along on 
his knees through the wood, towards his own 
house. He was so faint with the loss of blood as 
well, that it was three hours at least, before he 
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effected this, so that midnight had arrived by the 
time he reached home. 

His miserable old housekeeper and hungry 
valet were still astir, and were in fact both sitting 
up in a state of no small terror and bewilderment 
in the parlour of the former, earnestly speculating 
on the reason that could keep a person of such 
regular habits as their master from home at such 
untimely hours. The footman had brought up 
word from the inn, that Lady Susan Clarendon 
was dead, and that their master had left her some 
time before, and had then been sent to bed—the 
two old creatures determining to sit up alone to 
await his return. 

Suddenly a hasty, yet feeble tug at the bell of 
the outer door was heard, and the pair exchanged 
glances. 

“ That be master, surely, James,” said the old 
woman, peevishly; “ and yet it be not his ring, 
neither.” 

“ It be so very feeble; and yet it must,” quoth 
the old man: “ suppose we go see”—and suiting 
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the action to the word, the miserable pair got 
to their feet, the old woman carrying the candle, 
and her companion a rusty rapier as a protection 
against an attack. They crept along the doleful 
passage like a couple of miserable ghosts, con¬ 
demned to return to the scene of their earthly 
career as an expiation for their crimes. 

“ Ask through the keyhole, who be there, 
James,” whispered the old woman, whose teeth 
began to chatter with fright. " It may not be 
master, after all.” 

" Who is there?” demanded the shrill, cracked 
voice of the old valet, who could not hold his 
weapon steady through trepidation. “ Is that 
you, master ?” 

“ Yes! yes! for God’s sake let me in, for I 
am badly wounded,” was the reply. “ You old 
fools! what are you afraid of, I should like to 
know ? ” 

“ The house be so lonely when only Margery 
and I are up,” said the old valet, as Jasper reeled 
in upon them. “ Oh dear, what is the matter.” 
o 3 
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“ Hatter enough,” growled Jasper, sinking 
down into a chair ; “ here, Madge, you old ass! 
run up into my dressing-room and get an old 
shirt, to use for bandages;—does the old idiot 
hear ? ” he added, stamping his foot, on perceiving 
that she did not attempt to move. 

“ Dost hear, Madge ? ” cried the old valet, 
shaking her by the arm. “Master wants a 
bandage, old woman ! ” 

“ And call Richard, ass, at the same time, and 
tell him to ride (Jown for Dr. Mead, as quickly 
as possible,” added her master, as the old woman 
prepared to obey. “Now, James, help me into 
the dining-room.” 

“ Had we not better get you into your bed¬ 
room, sir?” inquired the old man in a kinder 
tone than he usually spoke in. “You will not 
be so good to move when the wound gets stiff.” 

“ Perhaps I had,” said Jasper, who felt himself 
fast sinking into a kind of stupor. “ Here ! your 
arm;” and he struggled to his feet. 

He nearly fainted with pain and exhaustion 
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before he reached his room ; and when he did so, 
and sank upon a chair, so deadly a faintness came 
over him, and the change it wrought in him was 
so. apparent, that the old valet thought he was 
really gone. 

“ Oh, if Dr. Mead would only come,” whim¬ 
pered the old man, who was almost helpless 
through age. “ Shall I undress you, sir ? ” 

“ Not until Dr. Mead comes,” whispered Jasper, 
feebly. “ Bid Margery send me some of her 
waters—some aniseed, or anything she has by 
her.” 

“ A little brandy, mayhap, would be better,” 
suggested the old servant, with an air of be¬ 
wilderment. 

Jasper Vernon closed his eyes, and Nixon, 
fearing that he was really growing insensible, flew' 
to the buffet where he knew his master kept 
his liquors, and pouring out some brandy in 
a tumbler, brought it back and placed it to his 
lips. 

Jasper swallowed a little, and rallied suf- 
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ciently to inquire whether the groom had been 
despatched for the doctor, and being answered 
in the affirmative, closed his eyes and endeavoured 
to await patiently the latter’s arrival. With all 
his stoicism, however, a casual twitching of the 
bp betrayed the agony he endured, and it was 
with a mighty sigh of rebef that he at last heard, 
from the noise beneath, that the man had re¬ 
turned, probably in company with the object of 
his search. 

“ Go down and describe to him how it 
happened,” he said, suddenly looking up; “tell 
him I was going through the plantations alone, 
and, accidentally falling, the pistol went off, and 
wounded me in the groin,” and with an imperious 
wave of the hand he motioned the man from the 
room. 

The moments that elapsed before the surgeon 
was ushered into his presence seemed hours to 
a man suffering such dreadful agony as he 
endured. Twice he was on the point of calling 
out, and both times with a great effort he re- 
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strained himself, and endeavoured to await 
patiently the doctor’s arrival. 

Up he came at last, sleek, rosy, and jovial as 
ever was mortal man, with a plump rotundity 
of person that did one good to behold. 

“ I am pained to hear that you have met with 
an accident, Mr. Vernon/’ was his opening 
salutation, smiling blandly on the distorted visage 
of his patient. 

“ And a very bad one, too, doctor,” was the 
sardonic answer. “ Had Nixon not better un¬ 
dress me before you probe the wound ? ” 

“ It would be better, certainly. Do you feel 
much pain ? ” 

“ I did at first; but that soon went off, and 
I suppose I fainted with the loss of blood \ 
because, when I came to myself again, beyond 
a terrible numbness about the seat of the wound, 
and a general weakness, I could scarcely have 
known that I had met with such an accident.” 

“ A very bad sign,” thought Dr. Mead. He 
looked grave for a moment, a great feat with him, 
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and then said, “ You had better allow Nixon and 
Richard to carry you, Mr. Vernon, as any exertion 
on your part will only increase the danger. Be 
very gentle, my good fellows.” And the two men, 
not without some resistance on the part of the 
patient, transferred Jasper Vernon to his bedroom, 
and placed him on a couch. 

The task of undressing him was much more 
difficult than they had anticipated ; for the blood 
had coagulated and soaked so into the clothes, 
that every movement gave Jasper the most intense 
agony. He shuddered and felt very sick indeed 
when he caught a casual glimpse of the wound, 
all jagged and bloody, and would have fainted, 
had not Dr. Mead made him swallow a very 
powerful cordial. 

The greatest suffering he had to go through 
yet, however, was when the doctor began to search 
for the ball. How the first sharp pang thrilled 
through every nerve, sending the feverish blood 
from the face, and making the house ring again 
with the shrieks he could "not stifle! The old 
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valet and the groom felt sick even, and turned 
away their heads, whilst the decrepid housekeeper 
shook in every limb, and began to mumble the 
prayers she had forgotten since her youth. 

He was so feeble by the time the ball had been 
extracted and the wound tightly bandaged up, 
that they lifted him as easily as if he had been a 
child into the bed, and the doctor, desiring the 
valet not to leave him during the night, and to 
give him some cooling drink whenever he needed 
it, took his leave. 

A night of terrible anguish followed to the 
wretched man. How often, during its lonely 
watches, did a terrible spectre sit at his bedside, 
torturing his delirium with its dusky terrors! 
How often did the figure of that poor child whom 
he had so lately seen lying, lank, hungry, and 
emaciated, on his miserable bed, scare away his 
uneasy slumbers! How many a good resolve did 
he make, that with returning strength he would 
atone for all!—if, alas, he was ever permitted to 
rise from that bed again! 
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Rudd and his companions in the mean time 
had left the old ruined mill, and were now 
trudging wearily on towards London ; Bayles and 
Rudd in front, Herbert, poor little fellow, lagging 
foot-sore and heart-broken in the rear. 

All the ruddy bloom tha* had once again begun 
to mantle in his cheeks during the few fleeting, 
happy days he had spent under the good doctor’s 
roof, was, alas, fled, and instead, a sickly pallor 
had overspread his meek and patient counte¬ 
nance. 

He had grown tall, too, for his age, and looked 
like a plant that had shot up beyond its strength 
to catch the light and warmth of the sun. 
Herbert was in fact outgrowing himself. 

Exposure to every alternation of weather, 
brutal treatment, and miserable food, had already 
sown the seeds of a terrible complaint in his 
system. The hectic flush, the sudden heats and 
cold, icy sweats, the ravenous appetite at one 
moment, and at the next an absolute loathing of 
food, had already developed themselves with 
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startling plainness. And yet the poor child 
fancied that it was but a passing faintness that 
caine over him so often, and under the influence 
of which he scarcely had strength to drag himself 
along after the two ruffians in whos^ po^ r he 
was. Alas! the happiest news he now could 
have heard would have been to be told that the 
hand 9 death was upon him. What a happy 
release it would be to the poor little fellow, more 
miserable in his degradation than the beasts of 
the field, to have lain down to sleep with the 
curses of Rudd ringing in his ears, and to have 
waked up among the angels! 

“ Keep a sharp eye upon the younker, Bayles, 
or he’ll give us the slip,” quoth Rudd, who had 
lighted his pipe, and was smoking away quite 
contentedly ; “ he has played me that trick once 
or twice already.” 

“ What a little hypocrite he must be, then! ” 
rejoined Black Dick, who was marching along 
with his hands in his pockets, shivering with cold. 
“ To look at his face now, Rudd, one couldn’t 
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believe such a thing possible. Where the dickens 
do you intend us to get a snack ? ” 

“ There’s a snug place just a bit lower down the 
road/’ said Rudd, lazily; “ a mile or so farther, 
maybe.” 

“ Not more than a mile, I hope,” growled 
Black Dick, casting an anxious glance up to the 
lowering sky. “ Holloa! young-un, 4fe you 
peckish ? ” 

“ Rather, sir,” said Herbert, quickening his 
pace to a run, to keep up with the rapid strides of 
the two men. 

“ It will only be sarving the young hang- 
gallows right to make him fast till dinner-time, 
for running away with master Hemp,” quoth 
Rudd, with one of his terrible frowns. 

“ No, no ; he shan’t be punished in that way, 
poor fellow,” rejoined Bayles, with a sudden touch 
of compassion, as he noticed Herbert’s hungry 
look. “ I would go without my own breakfast, 
hungry as I am, rather than that.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Herbert, innocently. 
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The villain laughed and took hold of the boy’s 
hand. 

“ Come, sheer off there, will you,” growled 
Rudd, noticing the action, which brought back to 
his mind poor Hemp’s kindness to Herbert. 
“ I don’t like any one to interfere with the boy 
but myself.” 

“ It was only a bit of kindness,” retorted 
Bayles, sullenly, but without releasing Herbert’s 
hand. “ The poor little wretch can scarcely drag 
himself along, alone.” 

“ Let go the hand, Bayles! ” said the ruffian, 
hoarsely. 

Bayles felt the little trembling hand struggling 
to disengage itself, and touched, why, he scarcely 
knew, he let go the hand, and interposed between 
Rudd and his victim. 

“ You shall not strike the boy, Rudd,” he said, 
firmly. “ If you must fight with any one, attack 
me.” 

Rudd thrust him aside with a surly laugh, and 
ordered Herbert to come to him. 
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“ Not if you intend to beat him, Rudd. As 
sure as you’re standing there, he shall not stir 
unless you give me your word for that! ” cried 
Bayles, passionately. “ Confound you ! my blood 
boils whenever I see you raise a finger against 
him.” 

“ mo is going to ill use him, idiot ? Not I for 
one, at any rate,” growled Rudd, who had now 
got Herbexi; by the hand. “ I only want to keep 
my property to myself—that’s all.” 

“ I won’t see him abused; remember that,” 
said Bayles, in a deep, stern voice. “ There’s 
something in his meek, gentle look that, villain 
and devil as I am, goes to my heart. I had 
a boy once, and he was just as gentle and 
as good, and by the memory of my dead 
child I swear you shan’t tyrannise over that 
boy!” 

Rudd sneered and frowned, but did not speak. 
With all his daring, he feared Bayles, whom he 
felt to be his match j and so he walked on in 
silence, still grasping Herbert by the hand. The 
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other man followed close upon them, with his 
arms folded over his chest, his nostrils distended, 
his face flushed with excitement, and his solitary 
eye fixed intently upon Herbert, whom he had 
now after a fashion taken under his protection. 

“ There’s the house,” said Rudd, at length, 
breaking silence, as a turn in the road brought a 
small public house into view. “ It’s a poor place, 
ch?” 

“ Poor enough for us that have money in our 
pockets,” rejoined Bayles, with a gruff laugh. 
“ A week ago it would have been high enough 
for us, I fancy.” 

Rudd growled something in reply which did 
not reach his companion. Herbert felt his hand 
grasped still more tightly at the moment, and 
Rudd striding out still more vigorously, in a very 
short time was standing within the door. 

“ Can you get us some breakfast, mother? ” 
he asked, in his usual gruff way, addressing the 
pale, drooping woman who came forward to 
receive his orders, 
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“We haven’t much in the house, sir: but if 
you can wait a few minutes I can soon make 
you comfortable,” she said, glancing pityingly 
at Herbert. 

“ What can you give us to be going on with ? 
any cold meat in the house ? ” he asked, looking 
suspiciously round. 

“We have a ham shank.” 

“ Nothing better! put it on the table here, 
before the fire, with a loaf of bread and a pot of 
ale, and get us the best breakfast you can, and as 
soon as possible.” 

And apparently convinced that his orders would 
be obeyed as promptly as possible, Rudd threw 
himself on the settle before the fire, and began to 
watch with lazy interest the preparations for the 
morning meal. 

Bayles in the meanwhile had carried Herbert to 
the horse-trough outside to perform his ablutions, 
and now came in looking certainly much cleaner 
and fresher for his performance, and took his seat 
on the other side of the chimney-nook, Herbert 
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crouching at his side. The sickly-looking woman 
had already covered the little table with a cloth, 
and having furnished it with plates and knives, 
placed the meat and bread on the table. 

Rudd cut a couple of immense slices of the 
ham, which he placed between two hunches of 
bread, and began to devour them with the voracity 
of a wolf. Bayles contented himself with a more 
moderate slice, half of which he slipped into 
Herbert’s hand, unknown to Rudd, and ate the 
remainder himself without much apparent relish. 

Whilst thus engaged, the door opened, and a 
stout, buxom woman entered the kitchen. Rudd 
was lying with his back turned towards her, 
watching the broiling of some collops. He did 
not look up, although his head and even some 
portion of his countenance was visible to her, as 
she stood in the shadow of the doorway. She 
was, as we have said, stout, plump, and rosy, with 
a benevolent expression lurking about her smiling 
lips and light grey eyes that attracted your atten¬ 
tion the moment you beheld her. Her dress was 
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of the homeliest description, but singularly clean, 
the whole betraying her station to be a very 
humble, though probably, not a struggling one 
after all. 

For a moment she seemed irresolute how to act, 
for a host of varying sensations flitted across her 
honest kindly face, and then with one glance at 
Herbert, which though fleeting and momentary, 
was full of significance, she glided across the 
sanded floor and disappeared into the room 
beyond. 

Of all the three beings who had been in the 
room when she entered it, Herbert was the only 
one who had noticed her, and a thousand wild 
hopes, and a thousand still wilder terrors were 
stirring at his heart, as he watched her steal so 
silently across the floor, and disappear as we have 
described into the private sanctum of their hostess. 
Aid was once more at hand, in the person of 
honest Natty Gyde, or how could Natty’s wife, 
gentle, loving, motherly Meg be there ? Meg it 
really was, for they were within a couple of miles 
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of Natty’s forge, and Meg was out on a business 
trip to dispose of her eggs and butter, the pale, 
drooping landlady being one of her humble 
customers. 

Meg had seen him! Meg had recognised him ; 
and by her peculiar smile had said as audibly as 
words could have done, that he should ere long be 
rescued from the fangs of his merciless tyrant; 
the thought was almost too much for him, and 
lucky was it that Rudd at that moment yelled out, 
“ Come mother, are those collops not done yet, 
that you keep us waiting so long for breakfast ? ” 

The woman put her pale, thin face in at the 
door, “ I will have all ready directly, sir,” she 
said feebly. 

Herbert caught a glimpse of Meg’s bright, eager 
face through the opening before it closed, and this 
was food enough for him to meditate upon through 
the whole of the meal that followed, alternated as 
it was by Rudd’s brutality and coarseness. 

“ The lad and you had better lie snug here, to¬ 
day, to rest abit,” he said to Bayles, at the con- 
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elusion of the meal. “ I want to see some one 
hereabout, and may as well slip over this morning. 
I suppose you will have no objection to another 
snooze after the bare quarters you had last 
night.” 

“ If you dare leave the boy with me,” said 
Bayles, surlily. 

“ Yes! you are answerable for him, mind. 
Here, mother, show these two upstairs to bed, 
and let them lie down till I come back. I shan’t 
be long,” he added, turning to Bayles; and, hum¬ 
ming a tune, he took up his stick and went out. 

Herbert breathed freely after he had gone, for 
he did not dread Bayles at all, in comparison with 
Rudd, but sate in his own warm nook, watching 
intently the door by which he now expected Meg 
to come out. Bayles had fallen into a doze on the 
settle immediately upon Rudd’s departure, so that 
the boy had the coast clear to himself, and so fix¬ 
ing himself securely in his corner, he turned his 
face towards that door, his heart beating rapidly 
or failing him altogether whenever a casual foot- 
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step in the adjoining room led him to hope that 
she was coming. 

She did not come, however. Half an hour—an 
hour elapsed. The boy grew sick with terror, 
lest she should have gone without leaving any 
message for him, and he could scarcely restrain 
his tears; still, Bayles dozed on, and still Herbert 
watched. 

By degrees, the warmth and stillness of the 
place had their usual effect upon his worn and ex¬ 
hausted frame. He began to close his eyes and 
feel drowsy, and a pleasant sensation of ease spread 
itself over his aching frame. He still heard the 
crickets chirping on the hearth, and the lazy tick¬ 
ing of the old clock in the far corner, and strove 
still to keep his gaze fixed upon that door as 
earnestly as if his very being hung upon the 
issue. 

And still Bayles slept on, and the boy, for a 
time, forgot all his troubles in blessed unconscious¬ 
ness. 

Suddenly he woke up with a start, to find the 
h 2 
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pale, melancholy face of the woman of the house 
bending over him. He glanced hurriedly over to 
Bayles, and now saw that worthy lying at full 
stretch upon the settle, snoring most lustily, and 
giving audible token that he was in the land of 
dreams. 

“ Has she gone ? ” he whispered, catching the 
thin, feeble hand that hung over his head,—“ dear, 
dear Meg ? ” 

“ Hush—or he will hear you I ” said the poor, 
pale thing, in a quick, still voice. “ She has! ” 

“ And left me here ! ” sobbed the boy. 

At that moment, Bayles stirred, and half looked 
up. The woman shrank back into the deeper 
shadow of the corner, and laid her hand significant¬ 
ly upon the boy’s head; Herbert never stirred, 
and Bayles was presently fast asleep again. 

“ You must not be afraid,” she whispered, the 
next moment; “ Natty will move heaven and 

earth, to rescue you; ” and before he could ask 
more, she had glided away, and Herbert, the next 
moment, heard her bustling about amongst the 
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plates and knives, in the little lean-to, in which 
half her existence was passed. 

She had told enough, however, to keep him 
quiet and happy through the rest of the morning, 
and he could now go to sleep with a light heart, 
in the blessed consciousness that friends, able and 
willing enough to aid him, were at work to frus¬ 
trate the baneful influence of the terrible Rudd, 
although those friends were only honest Natty 
and his simple Meg. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

With her bonnet falling back upon her 
shoulders, her hair blowing wildly about her 
plump, rosy face, now bursting into a flood of 
tears, and at the next moment laughing with 
hysterical passionateness, sobbing, and panning 
with her race through the mud and mire,—now 
floundering deep in some treacherous quagmire, 
and, anon, rattling gaily over a heap of stones 
that happened to lie in her way, quite as un¬ 
conscious of the one "mishap as of the other,— 
Meg held on her way, right gaily, until the 
forge came in view, with its thin wreath of blue 
smoke curling fantastically up among the leafless 
trees. 
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Then she paused for a moment, and pulled her 
bonnet back to its old accustomed place again, 
smoothed her hair back from her brows, and 
adjusted her dress as neatly as she could, all the 
while walking rapidly on, endeavouring to calm 
down her spirits to their usual sober tenor. When 
within twenty yards of the old hut, the door 
opened, and Nan, a little taller, a little plumper, 
and a little rosier than of old, came out, and 
seeing Meg, uttered a shrill cry of delight. 

“ Here is mother, back again, father, without 
her basket, for a wonder !” she cried, to some one 
in the forge; and, with a swoop, like a night- 
hawk, Herbert’s old companion flew into her 
mother’s arms. 

Natty came out from his den, with his blue 
flannel sleeves rolled up nearly to his shoulders, 
and his leathern apron - blowing about his 
legs. 

“Why, wife, what is the matter now?” he 
cried, anxiously, as Meg came up to him, still 
holding Nan in her arms; “thou’s riddled wi’ 
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mud from top to toe, thy hair is all blown six 
ways, for Sundays, about thy face, and—why, 
wife!” and Natty’s voice rose high in terror, 
“ thou’s actually been crying; surely, no one has 
had the daring to ill use Gyde’s wife !” 

“ Oh, Natty!” sobbed Meg, fairly bursting into 
tears, as the gigantic smith held her at arm’s 
length j “ oh, Natty!” 

“ Why, what the dickens is the matter with the 
poor little woman ? ” growled her husband, giving 
her a smacking kiss; “ has any one been ill-using 
thee, wife ?” 

“ No, no. Natty !” 

“ It’s better for somebody, then,” rejoined her 
husband, holding her in one arm with grotesque 
tenderness; “ if they had, azooks, I’d not have 
left a whole bone in their skin!” 

“ But, Natty, no one has dared to lay finger on 
me! ” said Meg, proudly; “ who would—and I 
had you to the fore ? but Pm only half wild with 
joy and delight,—I’m out of my senses. Natty!” 

“ I really think you must be clean, stark mad, 
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Meg!” respodned the smith, looking at her with a 
puzzled air; “ where's the basket ? ” 

“All safe, at Mother Dolly’s!" said Meg, 
flopping down upon the bench in front of the 
forge. “ What do you think I saw, not half-an- 
liour ago, there ? ’’ 

“How can I tell?" retorted Natty, scratching 
his head, and laughing gaily; “ not t’ ould woman, 
sui'e-ly ? ” 

“Oh, no, Natty, I saw—I saw your brother!" 
cried Meg, speaking very low, and very distinctly. 

“Rudd!" growled Natty, lifting himself up 
with a sudden start, and towering above the 
little shrinking woman, like some gigantic Cyclops, 
with his swart, dusky visage, flashing eyes, and 
swelling muscles; “ you didn’t see Rudd, wife ? ” 

“ I did. Natty!—it almost gave me a turn, but 
I didn’t cry out, or he would have seen me; and 
Natty, he had that poor, dear boy with him still. 
Oh, Natty—Natty !” and the true, loving-hearted 
woman rose up, and threw herself upon his 
breast, sobbing out her words with startling 
h 3 
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earnestness. “ Oh, Natty, as you hope for mercy, 
save that poor boy from that terrible man,—for 
Nan’s sake,—for mine. Natty!” and she sank 
down again, all in a heap, at his feet, insensible. 

“ Has the fiend dared to cross my path again ?” 
muttered the smith, lifting Meg’s unconscious 
form upon the bench, with a sort of rough tender¬ 
ness, that made him look still stronger and more 
athletic than he was. “In everything—in a 
mother’s love—a father’s wealth before me ! No, 
Meg, I wronged thee,—good, true-hearted, loving 
wife,—I wronged thee!” and his rough lip quivered 
as it pressed her cold, pale forehead ; “ thou, at 
any rate, he could not buy,” and with an uncon¬ 
scious smile he placed her back against the wall 
of his humble forge, and began to pull down his 
sleeves. 

“ Tell your mother, Nan,” he said, in a low, 
hoarse voice, addressing his daughter, “ when she 
recovers, that I am gone to Mother Dolly’s, and 
that she must go home, and remain there until I 
return. If Rudd should come—but, he dare 
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not!—he dare not!” he added, as a frown 
distorted his usually placid features, and again 
stooping down, he kissed his wife’s lips tenderly. 

Meg shivered, sighed, and opened her eyes. 

“Are you not gone, yet, Natty?” she asked, 
feebly. 

“ In a moment, wife ; as soon as you are better, 
go home, and stay there until I come,” he 
reiterated with emphasis. “Nan can wait here 
for me until I come back. You are not afraid to 
stay by yourself, my lass?” 

Nan laughed merrily at such an idea, and Natty 
patting her head approvingly, strode towards the 
door. When he reached it he turned round again, 
for Meg had tottered to her feet, and, with her 
hands pressed convulsively on her breast, and her 
little, plump, tidy figure swaying backwards and 
forwards with the feelings that stirred within her 
breast, exclaimed in a low, earnest voice “ Oh, 
Natty! do not let that poor boy remain longer in 
Rudd’s fearful clutches.” 

“ Trust to me, wife,” said Gyde, quietly j “ if 
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we only once get him into our keeping again, all 
the Rudds in the world shouldn’t get him into 
their possession,” and the next moment he was 
gone. 

Rudd in the meantime had gained his brother’s 
house, which he approached with great caution, 
lest any of the inmates should happen to be at 
home, which, however, was not usual with them 
during the day. Satisfied, from the silence of the 
place, that he had nothing to fear on this head, 
he advanced boldly to the open door, and entered 
the clean-swept and tidy kitchen. It was empty, 
and for a moment the man paused,, irresolute 
whether to proceed or not. It was evident that 
he had expected to see some one in this apartment, 
who, contrary to habit, was on this occasion absent. 
With a low whistle, however, he passed on, and, 
crossing a passage, came to a room, the door of 
which standing ajar, showed him a small apart¬ 
ment, neatly furnished, the fire burning in the 
grate, and the darkened light showing it to be 
occupied by an invalid. 
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Again Eudd paused and listened ; but all around 
the house was as silent as the grave, except the 
cluclc cluck of Meg’s pea-fowl and the mellow 
cooing of the pigeons on the thatch, and, with a 
trembling hand, he pushed open the door and 
entered. 

“ You are home soon, girl,” said the shrill keen 
voice of Natty’s mother, who sat propped up with 
pillows on the bed: “ it seems scarcely an hour 
since you were gone;” and her sightless eyes were 
turned unconsciously upon the savage figure of 
her son. 

Eudd did not speak. He was too busily 
engaged in noting the ravages a few short months 
had made in the only being he had ever loved, to 
hear her. The last six months had done the work 
of ages; and the miserable wretch who now lay 
before him seemed but the wreck of the once 
proud and imperious woman who called him son. 
Her grizzled hair had escaped from the band that 
enclosed it, and now fell over her gaunt, yellow, 
bony face, from which all colour had fled, leaving 
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it of a corpse-like hue; her lips were livid and 
shrivelled; and her long talons clutched convul¬ 
sively the coverlid as she repeated in a whining 
tone, “ you are soon home again, Meg. Docs the 
woman hear ? You are far too soon home again.” 

“ Mother! ” said a deep, hoarse voice. 

The wretched old woman rose up in bed at this 
adjuration, and a far different expression for a 
moment flitted across her countenance as she 
exclaimed, “Who calls?” 

“ Mother! ” again exclaimed that stern, low 
voice. 

“ That was not Dalton's voice. Edward Dalton, 
is it possible you have once more returned to the 
scene of your earthly crimes?” 

“No, mother!” cried Rudd, flinging himself 
on his knees at the side of the bed: “ it is your 
son who calls.” 

She passed her hands Across his rough, deeply 
furrowed face with trembling terror, for that voice 
had awakened memories that had long slumbered 
in her soul. A ray of intelligence lit up the half 
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idiotic expression age had already stamped upon 
her withered countenance, and again Rudd mur¬ 
mured, “ Mother! ” 

Faintly as the words were breathed, she heard 
them, and again lifting herself up in bed, she 
exclaimed in her shrill, feeble voice, “ How 
mirk the night is! Pull aside the curtain, and 
let a little leet into the cliaumer. Natty ! Meg ! 
where are ye, that ye dinnot hear my son calling 
me?” 

“ Mother, cease thy wretched drivelling,” inter¬ 
posed Rudd, fretted out of all patience by the 
miserable old creature’s fancies. “ I am your son 
—your Rudd.” 

“ My son! ” shrieked the old wretch, clutching 
the bed-clothes in her feeble grasp; “I have no 
son but Natty.” 

“ You had, mother. When Dalton took you 
from your husband’s house, you carried with you 
the unborn offspring of your guilty passion.” 

“ Ah, I was young and giddy then, my dearie,” 
sobbed his auditor. “ I knew not how fallen, and 
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vile, and wretched I could become, and that my 
whole life would be the penalty of my sin. And 
why do you come to disturb the last moments of 
a sinful, miserable wretch like me by such tales as 
these ? ” she demanded fiercely. 

“ I am going on a long journey, mother,” re¬ 
sponded the man, sternly, “ and have come to say 
good-bye.” 

“ We are all going that road,” said the wretched 
creature incoherently. “ Young and old, bad and 
good, we are all journeying away to our account. 
Begone, then, witness of my shame, and leave me 
to die in peace, if I can.” 

Her hand was resting on his head as she spoke. 
Budd heard her muttering and crooning in a low 
tone to herself after she had finished. Suddenly 
the sound was hushed, and in its place a faint 
groan was audible in the silence of the room ; the 
hand fell off from the shaggy cushion on which it 
had rested, as the senseless frame sank back upon 
its pillows; the eye glazed; the mouth writhed 
convulsively, and then settled down into the hor- 
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rible distortion of death. Budd lifted himself up, 
as a vague terror, new and strange to him, shot 
through his heart, and felt that he was standing 
in the presence of the dead. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Herbert passed a day of terrible uneasiness as 
hope or fear alternated in his breast, at one 
moment anticipating every # ehancc footstep that 
approached the house was that of Meg or Natty, 
and at the next fearful that the door should open 
and disclose the figure of his old persecutor Rudd. 
Neither however came, and gradually the time 
stole on until noon was passed, and the poor land¬ 
lady laid the cloth for dinner. He could not help 
noticing as she did so, that her gaze was fixed at 
times mournfully upon himself, and this was more 
than sufficient to deprive him of his slender 
appetite. 

“ Are you ill, boy ? ” demanded Bayles, with 
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surly kindness, as the boy hung his head and de¬ 
clined the greasy mess he placed before him, and 
for a moment a kindly look was visible on the 
black, deeply lined visage; “ if so, say the word at 
once, and you shall go to bed.” 

Herbert’s head was aching terribly, and there 
was a feverish bloom on his wasted cheeks that 
attracted even the attention of a man so habitually 
careless of any one but himself, as this worthy 
individual; yet tlic boy durst not venture to ac¬ 
knowledge himself to be ill, lest he should destroy 
his hope of assistance from Meg, but endeavoured 
to eat his dinner. The first mouthful, however, 
was more than sufficient to satisfy him, and with 
an involuntary shudder he shoved the plate away, 
and supporting his head with his hands endeavoured 
to bear patiently the aching pangs that were be¬ 
ginning to torture his frame. 

A slow fire seemed to be consuming his very 
vitals—his head felt in a blaze —his eyes were dull 
and glazed—Tiis breast throbbedagain as he pressed 
his hands against it—a horrible despair seized 
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upon him at this juncture; the fever from which 
he had scarcely yet escaped, aggravated hy the 
exposure to wet and cold, and increased hy the 
terror and grief of mind his capture hy Rudd and 
Bayles had occasioned, was upon the boy once 
more. 

With every hour he became worse—Bayles had 
fallen asleep on the settle after dinner, so that for 
a time he escaped notice; hut at length the man 
awoke and looked up, and not immediately dis¬ 
covering Herbert, who was lying in a dark corner, 
as far removed from the fire as possible, sprang up 
with an oath as he imagined that the boy had taken 
that opportunity to escape. 

“ Oh, you are there, are you,” he exclaimed, as 
Herbert, terrified by his vehemence, attempted to 
jump to his feet. “ Stand up I ” 

Herbert attempted to do so, and sank down 
again all in a heap at his feet. 

“ What is the matter—are you ill, or only sham¬ 
ming ? ” demanded Bayles, who was only kind to 
the boy through opposition to Rudd, and who, now 
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that the latter was out of the way, could be 
savage and brutal enough. “ Hist! do you hear 
me?” 

“ I am afraid I am ill, sir,” faltered the boy, 
who could scarcely articulate the words. 

“ Here, my good woman,” cried the man, making 
the house ring again with the hoarse tones of his 
voice; and the landlady appeared. 

“ Carry this boy to bed, and give him something 
warm to drink, and give him plenty of hap to keep 
the heat in him—I can see he’s in a high fever, 
poor fellow! ” and he turned over on the settle and 
began to snore again. 

The melancholy drudge motioned to Herbert, 
and then for the first time aware of his helplessness, 
took him up in her arms and carried him up stairs 
into a meanly furnished room, where there was a 
small bed without curtains. 

“ Poor little fellow, how hot his skin is! ” thought 
she, as Herbert lay helpless as an infant on her lap 
as she undressed him. “ Dear, dear! how I wish 
Meg would come back again, or send Natty here— 
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this poor boy can never go forward with those cut¬ 
throats to get his death so soon.” 

She paused for a moment to listen, but no 
sound of approaching footsteps was audible, and 
sighing once more she completed her operations 
by dressing him in an old nightgown, and taking 
him up in her arms laid him tenderly in the bed 
and covered him up with the clothes. 

“I am very ill,” whispered the boy with his 
feeble voice, motioning her to stoop down to catch 
what he said, “ so don’t let them take me away 
from dear Meg.” 

“I won’t! I won’t!” sobbed the poor meek 
thing, eyeing him with her great mournful eyes; 
“ and now, go to sleep, do.” 

Herbert smiled, and whispered something 
which she could not catch, and then the woman 
stole out of the room and crept down stairs, lest 
Bayles should awake and come to see what she 
was about; and Herbert, closing his eyes, 
attempted to fall asleep. 

An hour after, when she stole upon tiptoe, he 
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was still awake. "First she heard him muttering 
and laughing to himself; something in the tones 
of his voice, or in the laugh itself, which was a 
very wild and unnatural one, induced her to go to 
his bedside, and there was Herbert lying, his 
hands tightly clasping his head, stretched across 
the bed, the clothes thrown off him, and huddled 
in a heap upon the floor. 

“ What is the reason of this ?” she demanded, 
angrily, startled for a moment out of her usual 
hopeless indifference. “Did I not cover you 
nicely upj to keep you warm ?” 

The boy gibbered, and made mouths at her, as 
she advanced towards him, and then clasped his 
head still more tightly. 

“ Poor thing, he’s quite beside himself,” said 
she, in a commiserating tone. “What shall I 
do if Meg does not come soon ? ” 

She sate down to think, out of reach of the 
boy, for, somehow, she dreaded those wild, 
brilliant eyes, and distorted features. “These 
men, I can see, are nothing better than two 
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thieves, if not worseand she involuntarily 
shuddered, and then, as a new thought struck 
her, started to her feet, crept noiselessly to the 
door, and locked it. She was secure now, for 
the house was old and very substantially built, 
and the door would have defied twenty men 
to have forced it. 

A feeling of security succeeded, which was, 
alas, of short duration. True, the boy and 
herself were safe, but that was but poor comfort 
for a poor creature like herself, who had to live 
by her own exertions. She had left everything 
exposed to the tender mercies of her two robber- 
guests, and she had but little doubt that they 
would take signal vengeance on her little wealth 
in the lower rooms, if she once ventured to 
oppose their will with respect to the poor 
insensible little fellow lying before her. 

For a moment, her prudential ways got the 
better of her terror and sympathy, and she was 
half way across the room, to unlock the door 
once more, when the sight of Herbert moaning 
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and sobbing, and singing, by turns, recalled her 
better thoughts, and, with a deep sigh, she sate 
down near the window, determined to await 
patiently whatever might befall her. 

The window unfortunately did not command a 
view of the road immediately in front of the 
house, so that she had not even the miserable 
consolation of watching for the approaching aid; 
one end of the house jutted out so far, as entirely 
to shut out the prospect,—the only object visible 
being the sort of paved yard fronting the house 
itself. 

It was fast growing dark, and still nothing 
stirred, cither within or without the house. 
Rudd had not yet returned, and Bayles evidently 
still slept, or he would, long ere this, have been 
up stairs, to see how Herbert fared. This 
respite, however, could not, she was convinced, 
be of long duration; and having now, by a great 
effort, subdued her terror, she quietly and 
sensibly proceeded to make such arrangements as 
lay in her power, to increase the security of her 
retreat. 

vol. in. i 
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With this end in view, she, by help of a heavy 
chest of drawers, barricaded the door, although 
she knew from past experience, that it was more 
than sufficient of itself to resist an ordinary 
assault; and, taking one of the sheets from the 
bed, hung it up in front of the window. She 
had barely done this, before she heard a noise 
down below, and presently she heard Bayles 
stumbling up the dark stairs, bawling out as he 
came, to know where shd was. 

She pressed her hands over her bosom, as if to 
still the palpitation of her heart, and remained 
immovable in her chair. Herbert, fortunately, 
was laying in a fit of exhaustion in the bed, and 
did not move, when the ruffian thundered upon 
the door, accompanying his salute by a volley of 
threats and curses, which made her blood run 
cold to hear. 

Then she heard him stumble along into the 
adjoining attic, which was soon searched, and 
then return again to batter against the door, with 
no better effect. She even smiled, as he went 
grumbling down stairs again, for. her courage was 
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beginning to revive, and then, fearing that the 
boy might be alarmed by the uproar, she drew 
off her shoes, and crept into bed beside him, 
folding him tenderly in her arms, with the hope 
of lulling him to sleep. 

There was now a silence of several minutes, 
which, however, like the stillness of nature 
immediately preceding a storm, only foreboded 
the hurricane that was to follow. A quarter of 
an hour had scarcely elapsed before she knew by 
the increased uproar and commotion, that Jtudd 
had returned; and now, trembling with real 
terror, she drew the boy closer to her, and 
awaited, with speechless agony, what was to 
follow. 

She had not to remain long in doubt. Up 
stairs they came, like a leash of baffled sleuth 
hounds, foaming, cursing, and howling out their 
threats of vengeance and destruction. 

"Open the door, you jade!” cried Rudd, in 
the low, hissing voice that characterised him 
when thoroughly roused. “ Do you hear ? ” and 
i 2 
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a perfect volley of blows followed the adjuration ; 
“open the door, you hag, or I’ll blow it down 
about your ears.” 

She trembled violently, but did not move. 
She knew they would probably murder her if she 
admitted them even now, and she knew as well 
that the strength of the door itself, barricaded 
as it was, would be more than a match for all 
their strength—murmuring for help from God, 
she once more clasped the boy in her arms, and 
awaited with sickening terror, the course of 
events. 

Rudd’s voice now rose loud in the unwonted 
silence that had.followed all this uproar,—“We 
must force the door somehow, Bayles. Is there 
never a bed-post or a poker to get about the 
place ?” 

“ There’s a bed in the next room,” rejoined 
the other, with a surly laugh. “ If you will lend 
a hand, we can manufacture a lever or two out 
of it, in no time.” 

She heard Rudd follow his confederate into 
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tlie little attic, and .knqjv the next moment, by the 
crash that ensued, that they had wrenched away 
the poles from the bed. They were hack again 
in a moment; and then, applying their herculean 
strength to the door, with the assistance of the 
new weapons they had thus possessed themselves 
of, attempted to force a passage. 

She had involuntarily sat up in bed, as this 
new and formidable antagonist was brought 
against her, and for a moment she gave herself 
up for lost, and a shrill cry unconsciously burst 
from her as she saw the hinges strain and heave, 
as thrust followed thrust, in rapid succession. 
All was, however, in vain; the house had been 
built in an epoch when work was made to last, 
and triumphantly did it defy all their efforts. 

“ Let us burn the hag in her den! ” growled 
Rudd, loud enough for her to hear, and the next 
moment they were in the little attic again, to 
fetch the wreck of the bed and one or two 
rickety chairs, which was all the furniture it 
contained. 
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She listened with breathless terror, expecting 
that they would pause again, with their spoil at 
the door, but they did not; they went on, trailing 
the heavy poles down the narrow stairs, and 
presently she heard them cursing and laughing 
on the pavement without. Then she heard a 
hurried running to and fro between the kitchen 
and the yard, and, unable to restrain her 
curiosity, she again crept out of bed, and peeped 
behind the blind. 

A thrave or two of straw was lying in a loose 
heap immediately beneath the window, on which 
were placed a few chairs and other light pieces of 
furniture. She had barely noticed this, when 
Rudd ran out from the house with a shovel-full 
of red-hot cinders, which he threw into the 
midst: the whole was in a blaze in a moment, and 
with a wild huzza that made her flesh creep, the 
ruffians dispersed in search of more materials to 
feed the flames. 

One by one, she saw tables and chairs, a 
rickety old dresser, and a few books, her homely 
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household goods, cast forth to the devouring 
element. She was almost too heart-broken t'o see 
more, had not a strange indefinable curiosity 
chained her to her post to watch out the issue of 
the catastrophe. 

The fire was burning low, for everything that 
was easily removed had been cast into the flame, 
when by some chance, Baylcs espied a long ladder 
lying in the little yard behind the house. 

“ This will make a capital blaze! ” he cried, 
staggering beneath the weight of it. “ Here, 
bear-a-hand, you lazy brute! we will make the 
old lady refurnish her establishment, at any rate.” 

Rudd’s face was turned, so that she could mark 
the workings of liis countenance at the moment, 
and she was sure from the expression she beheld 
there, that something more than the joy of 
feeding the fire, called up the look of triumphant 
hatred she saw depicted in it. 

“ Bring that hatchet forward, and chop it up!” 
cried Bayles, gleefully; “it will keep the fire in 
a blaze for half-an-hour, this will.’* 
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“ Hist! *be quiet, and wait one moment,” said 
"Rudd, in a low voice, glancing up at the window; 
“we can put that to another purpose, fool!” 

“ "What’s got info that brain of yours now, 
Rudd ?” asked Bayles, gazing stupidly at him. 

“ Here, help me to hoist it up to that window, 
if it will reach as far,” said Rudd, sternly; “ we 
will soon unearth the old fox;” and then with a 
loud huzza, it rose quivering in the air, paused 
for a moment, and then sank slowly against the 
opposite wall, the top rung reaching, alas, just 
midway across the casement. 

She shrieked out in her terror, and sank down 
on her knees, sickened with fear, for there was no 
hope for her now. Rudd was half way up the lad¬ 
der already, and once more strong in her despair, 
she rose up as a bright thought flashed through 
her brain. She saw a dense, dark mass of human 
beings advancing up the road, although they were 
still a quarter of a mile or so distant, and the 
sight of aid so near at hand, and which was yet 
too far away tg be effectual, nerved her hands. 
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She waited until his head was on a level with the 
window, and then flinging it open, she hurled the 
ladder from the wall, and was only conscious of a 
loud yell, followed by a dull heavy fall, as she sank 
down all insensible by 'the chair near which she 
had stood to perform the feat. 

When she came to herself the room was full of 
light, and crowded with people. Meg was support¬ 
ing her in her arms, whilst an old gentleman with 
silvery hair, and a complexion like winter berries, 
was holding some pungent aromatic to her nostrils. 

“ Dear heart alive, do look up, and say you’re 
better,” cried Meg’s cheery voice, as she opened 
her eyes. “ We all thought you were dead when 
we first got into the room. Now do look up, 
Alice dear! ” and the honest little woman faii’ly 
went off into strong hysterics. 

The poor creature shuddered, and shrank away 
from the strange crowd that seemed to swim 
around her. “ Where am I ? ” she asked, in a 
feeble tone, looking in a bewildered way around her. 

“ Why, where should you be, but in your own 

[3 
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House, Alice woman? ” cried Meg, who had rallied 
wonderfully quick, and was now hugging her, 
might and main. “ Where should you be, but in 
your own house, with Natty and Meg, and all 
these gentlemen, to be sure ? ” 

“ Oh! what a frightful dream I have had, then,” 
cried the poor creature, sinking back all in tears, 
in Meg’s arms. “ I dreamt some one was attack¬ 
ing the house, Meg, and that they had burned all 
my poor bit of furniture, and that——” 

“ It was no dream, Alice woman,” retorted 
Nell, quickly, “ but all over true, my brave 
heart.” 

“ You are a noble, daring-hearted woman! ” 
said a majestic-looking gentleman she had not yet 
seen. “ No man could have behaved more nobly, 
and I shall consider it my duty to reward you 
hereafter for it.” 

Was she in a dream still, or could some wonder¬ 
ful good fortune have happened, that a poor timid 
creature like her could be thus addressed? Pre¬ 
sently some one cried out, “ Where is Gyde ? ” 
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“ Down below, guarding the prisoner,” respond¬ 
ed a rough, deep voice. 

“ Is the man badly hurt ? ” demanded the same 
voice. 

“ Very bad indeed: he has never spoken since 
they lifted him up, but Gyde says he thinks his 
back must be broken.” 

“ Go down, some of you, and help Gyde. Here! 
clear the room of all but Mrs. Gyde and this good 
woman:” and she saw them all disappear with 
the exception of Meg, the white-haired old gentle¬ 
man, a very handsome young man, who had all 
this while sat at the head of the bed, apparently 
absorbed in watching the boy, and the stately and 
imposing looking man who had promised her his 
protection. 

The old gentleman and the latter stood for 
several minutes in the centre of the floor, talking 
earnestly in some foreign language; and in the 
meanwhile Meg stole up to her side, and whispered 
cheerily, “Don’t be afeard, Alice woman, for they’re 
all real gentlefolks, and very kind they are. The 
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old" gentleman do say you sliall bq_- a rich woman 
for life, so don’t fret about the bit duds those cut¬ 
throats burned, for it will all be made Up to you.” 

“ And the man, dear Meg ? ” she asked, clasp¬ 
ing Meg’s fat chubby hand in her own. “ Is he 
alive ?—Is he mucTi hurt ?■ ” 

" Terrible 1 ” answered Meg, with a shudder. 
“ Oh! what a turn- it gave, me when we got up 
and saw him lying all in a heap, without either 
shape or life a’most in him.—But what has become 
of the other one ? ” 

“ Why, are there not two ? ” cried Alice, clasp¬ 
ing her hands. 

Meg shook her head. “We only found one 
when we got here.” 

“ Then the other has run awav, for there were 
two.—And who are these gentlemen, and what do 
they want here ? ” 

“ Hush! some wonderful great people, surely. 
Yon handsome youth sitting by the bed is some¬ 
thing akin, I fancy, to that poor little fellow there; 
at least we guess so from what they said when 
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they first came to our house, and got me to lead 
them here.” 

“ And the boy ? ” demanded . Alice, fixing, her 
large, mournful eyes upon her. 

“ Is. richer than ahy'-of them j but whist! here 
they corner” an'd Meg drew herself up, and 
dropped a curtsey, as the old gentleman’s com¬ 
panion paused beft>re“them. 

He regarded them both for. several minutes in 
silence, running his gaze from the one to the other 
alternately. His gaze rested longest on Alice, 
and it was to her he spoke at last. 

“ You have done a great service, my good woman, 
to one who never forgets either a benefit or an 
injury. Tell my friend here,” pointing to his 
grey-haired companion, “ when you are more 
sufficiently yourself, what are your wishes, and he 
will religiously perform them. In the meantime 
accept this as an earnest of what is to follow,” 
and he held out a purse, through the silken meshes 
of which shone the gleam of gold. 

“ If you please, sir, Meg told me first how 
shamefully those wretches had treated the dear 
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boy, and Meg, therefore, deserves your bounty 
more than I do,” she cried, timidly. “ Give it to 
Meg, if you please, sir.” 

“ But I do not please,” he cried, with a frown 
that made her tremble —“ I give you this money 
as an earnest of future gratitude on my part, and 
as such, you must accept it in spite of all the 
Megs in the world; ” and with a rough gesture, 
he thrust it into her hand. 

“ As for you, mistress Meg, as you are a contu¬ 
macious little baggage, that is neither good to 
drive or lead, I shall treat with my faithful ally, 
master Natty, about you, and shall only demand 
a kiss in token of future friendship j ” and 
with a peculiar smile, that puzzled poor Alice 
more than all the rest, he snatched a kiss from 
the pouting lips of the blacksmith's plump little 
wife, before she had well made up her mind 
whether to refuse it or not. 

He then went down stairs, leaving his grey¬ 
headed old friend to rejoin the young man at the 
boy's side. 

“ Do you think he will live ? ” demanded the 
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latter in a low, earnest voice, as soon as he saw 
who it was. 

“ The issues of life and death are in the hands 
of God/’ was the solemn rejoinder —“ Go down 
below now, Mr. Cecil, and leave Herbert to my 
care.” 

Cecil stooped down and kissed the hot, 
throbbing brow, and pressing the good old 
doctor’s hand, left the room in silence, without 
noticing the two women. 

“ Alice, woman! had we not better go down 
stairs, and see if we can be of any service,” cried 
Meg, after a pause; “ they may be wanting 
something to eat, and the ways of the house is 
strange to every one but yourself;” and then 
seeing that she was all in a tremble still, she took 
her by the arm and led her from the room. 

Everything below was in the greatest confusion, 
for the two ruffians had dragged everything they 
could lift out to the front to feed the fire; one 
huge table, however, had defied all their efforts, 
and on this, the crushed and mutilated body of 
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tlie miserable Rudd now lay to all appearance 
dead. 

Meg stole up to Natty’s side, and gazed with 
sad composure on the awful spectacle before her. 
The face was upturned, disclosing one or two 
frightful gashes over the temples, and had already 
assumed the purple tinge, which in cases of that 
nature is the forerunner of death, whilst the 
clothes were saturated with blood. 

“ An hour ago,” said Dalton, with mournful 
sternness, “ how daring was the heart that beat 
within that breast, and how powerful for evil was 
that frame which now lies senseless as the clod of 
the valley! His sins be on his own head! ” and 
bowing his head, the half-brother left the little 
group, and passed out into the open air. 

An hour after, he sent a message up to Doctor 
Eivers, to say that his carriage was at the door, 
and that if he thought Herbert could be removed 
with safety, it would be better to effect that at 
once. Doctor Rivers, however, would not en¬ 
danger the safety of his patient by running the 
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risk of a removal, and so Dalton set off alone, 
Cecil obstinately refusing to be separated from 
Herbert, by whose side he had once more taken 
up his watch. 

The boy was now, however, in a raging fever, 
and all through that terrible and sleepless night, 
age and youth hung over his lowly pillows, 
scarcely daring to breathe even to themselves the 
grief and despair that brooded, like some hideous 
nightmare, on their h<jp,rts—Very terrible was it 
to them both to hearken to the wild ravings which 
the mortal agony upon him, wrung from one so 
gentle, so tender, and so meek as poor Herbert; 
and still more terrible was it to look into each 
others’ eyes, and behold the reflection of the 
terror and despair that preyed upon the s’oul of 
both. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Dalton did not sleep that night. By midnight 
he was in London, to secure a hurried interview 
with His solicitor, who had fco be called out of bed 
for the purpose; and, by the first grey dawn of 
morning, his silent form once more stood by the 
young boy’s bed. 

“ He is no worse,” was all the reply he could 
wring from the tireless and excellent old man; 
“ be of good heart, my dear friend! God surely 
has not restored him to us merely to deprive us 
of the blessing again.” 

Dalton sighed, and stole from the room. De¬ 
scending the stairs, he entered the kitchen, his 
eye immediately resting on the table we have 
already mentioned as that on which Rudd was 
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laid, when he was brought into the house. Dalton 
shuddered as he beheld a white cloth spread over 
it, beneath which something massy and bulky was 
deposited; and, on removing one end, the face 
of the wretched being, grisly and repulsive even 
in death, was upturned to his own. He covered 
it up hastily again, and was about to leave the 
room, when Cecil, wan with his night vigils, stole 
in from a hurried walk. 

“ What do you think of Herbert ? ” he asked, 
with forced calmness. 

“ He is decidedly not worse than when I left, 
last night,” was the prompt reply. “My dear 
Cecil, do not give way to despair. With God’s good 
blessing, I trust, Herbert will still be spared to us.” 

Cecil sighed, and advanced towards the stairs. 

“ When did he die ? ” asked Dalton, pointing 
to the table where the body was lying. 

“ During the night, I believe.” 

“ Did he ever recover consciousness ? ” 

“ I believe not: there was no one with him 


when he died.” 
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“ Not even the woman of the house ? ” 

“ No : she was frightened; and our friend Gyde 
and his wife took her to their own house for the 
night. Some one was saying that they found his 
mother, I believe it was, lying dead in bed when 
they got there, and that she w r as this villain’s 
mother as well.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” ejaculated Dalton, as a sus¬ 
picion of the truth rushed into his mind, “ Gyde 
and Kudd brothers ! ” 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Cecil, noticing 
his agitation. “ Do you know these people—this 
villain ? ” 

“ Go up to Doctor Rivers, my dear Cecil, until 
my return. I will not be above an hour at most,” 
said Dalton, who was evidently deeply moved; 
and the next moment he was fifty yards from the 
house. 

“It is—it must be—as I have all along sus¬ 
pected,” was his inward soliloquy, as he strode 
forward in the direction of the smith’s house; 
“ this Gyde is the son of the miserable and guilty 
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woman whom my no less guilty sire tempted from 
her rectitude and virtue. Gyde, G-yde,” he 
muttered, as if striving to recall the name to 
his memory, “ Gyde it surely was, or I’m a 
drivelling fool. And this man’s father shot mine, 
and expiated his crime, if crime it were, on 
the scaffold. I will unravel this tangled web of 
misery and crime, in which the innocent and the 
guilty suffer alike,” and he again strode rapidly 
forward. 

Within a quarter of an hour he came in sight 
of Natty’s house, and, had not his mind been 
already pre-occupicd, he could not have failed to 
note what a beautiful picture the quaint old 
house, all ivied and garlanded with roses, the 
little croft in front, with its velvet carpet of turf, 
and the dark, solemn woods, stretching away on 
all sides, formed to delight the eye of the lover 
of nature. 

He lifted the latch and entered, instinctively 
doffing his hat, for there was something in the 
unwonted solemnity of Natty and Meg which 
exacted his sympathy in spite of himself. Natty 
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had not been at the forge that day, as was evi¬ 
dent by the suit of decent yet homely mourning 
which he wore, and which he only assumed on 
very solemn occasions like the present. 

The smith had risen, and was now standing 
midway on the floor. Dalton paused a moment 
to admire the wide girth of chest, the fine stern 
head, placed so firmly and strongly on the shoul¬ 
ders, and the long and sinewy limbs, which were 
disclosed to their fullest advantage by the un¬ 
wonted dress which Natty wore. Gyde, on his 
part, paid, a silent homage to the dignified grace 
and commanding features of his visitor, who now 
hastened to break the silence by saying— 

“ I trust you will not consider me intrusive, 
friend, by coming to see you at the present time, 
when affliction, I understand, has visited your 
dwelling.” 

“ You are welcome, honoured sir,” was Natty’s 
simple response. “As you say, affliction has 
indeed come amongst us, and that, too, at a time 
when we were but ill prepared for it.” 

“ I learned, on returning to the place where I 
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parted with you yesterday, on reaching there this 
morning, that that miserable being has at last 
ended his career of guilt.” 

Natty’s voice trembled slightly as he responded, 
“ May God forgive him! With your permission, 
sir, I will take steps to have an inquest held over 
the body, and then decently inter it at my own 
expense.” 

“ So,” thought Dalton, “ my suspicions are well 
founded, after all. Now for the old woman!” 
and then, turning his dark eye on his simple ally, 
he said, kindly, “ I understand you have just lost 
your mother, Mr. Gydc.” 

"We have, please your honour,” said Meg, 
dropping a curtsey: " she went off very sudden 
at last, sir.” 

“ Go and look after Nan, wife,” said the smith, 
significantly; and, as Meg bustled away at her 
husband’s bidding, he went on, with a dash of 
sternness in his manner: “ my mother, sir, was a 
peculiar woman, and one quite out of the common 
way, as one might say, for she had been brought 



